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PREFACE. 


This  paper  contains  two  parts.  The  first  contains  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
revenue  laws  of  the  State  of  California.  The  second 
contains  a  study  of  the  practical  working  of  the  law. 
The  first  part  shows  that  the  law  prescribes  a  form  of 
the  general  property  tax  which  conforms  closely  to  that 
which  is  theoretically  the  best  form  of  that  tax.  The 
second  part  shows  that  the  law  is  not  successfully  ad¬ 
ministered.  The  conclusion  is  to  the  effect  that  no 
general  property  tax  can  be  administered  under  present 
economic  conditions  in  the  United  States,  so  as  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  demands  of  justice  in  taxation. 
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THE  GENERAL  PROPERTY  TAX  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  general  property  tax  is  a  failure  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  proven  itself  to  be  unsuited  to  modern 
economic  conditions.  Nowhere  has  it  been  found  possi-. 
ble  to  administer  it  with  any  approach  to  justice.  Even 
if  the  assessment  and  collection  could,  by  any  yet  undis¬ 
covered  means,  be  made  with  such  exactness  as  to  fulfill 
every  requirement  of  the  law,  yet  the  tax  woulS  still 
be  unequal  and  ill-adjusted  to  the  tax-paying  strength  of 
the  citizens.  The  tax  systems  of  most  of  the  American 
commonwealths  must  be  reformed. 

The  only  1  ..sis  from  which  an  intelligent  reform  can 
proceed  is  that  afforded  by  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
facts  in  regard  to  the  present  evils.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  obtain  that  knowledge  is  to  study  the  system  in 
use  in  each  state  by  itself.  To  be  sure,  there  are  great 
similarities  in  the  tax-systems  of  most  of  the  different 
states  of  the  Union,  which  tempt  to  a  more  general  treat¬ 
ment.  Many  of  the  states  use  some  form  of  the  general 
property  tax.  But  even  slight  differences  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  model  are  often  important.  A  provision  of  the  law 
which  works  admirably  in  one  state  may  if  transplanted 
to  another  prove  to  be  utterly  inadequate,  either  because 
it  conflicts  with  some  other  part  of  the  general  scheme 
of  taxation  in  the  second  state,  or  because  the  conditions 
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which  rendered  it  expedient  in  the  first  state  do  not  exist 
in  the  second.  The  differences  are  so  important  that  it 
is  not  precisely  correct  to  say  that  most  of  the  common¬ 
wealths  use  the  same  system  of  taxation.  Most  of  them 
do  use  the  general  property  tax.  But  the  general  prop¬ 
erty  tax  in  Ohio  or  in  Illinois  and  the  tax  of  the  same 
name  in  California  are  two  very  different  taxes.  Looked 
at  as  complete  systems  they  have  little  in  common  ex¬ 
cept  the  name. 

In  this  paper  the  endeavor  will  be  made :  (i)  to  pre¬ 
sent,  with  brief  critical  comment  and  explanation,  the 
principal  features  of  the  general  property  tax  law  in 
California ;  (2)  to  show  the  practical  operation  of  the 
tax.  The  treatment  is  of  necessity  descriptive  rather 
than  historical.  The  forty-seven  years  of  the  state’s 
history  have  not,  it  would  seem,  been  long  enough  to 
develop  new  principles.  They  have,  however,  been 
long  enough  to  demonstrate  beyond  all  question  that  the 
tax-system  adopted  in  1850  from  older  states  is  utterly 
unsuited  to  modern  conditions. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  California  with  the  general  property  tax  may 
have  more  than  a  local  interest.  In  the  first  place  she 
has  given  this  tax  an  uninterrupted  trial  for  47  years, 
long  enough  to  have  tested  its  full  possibilities.  In  the 
second  place  she  has  had,  during  most  of  that  time,  and 
now  has,  one  of  the  best  property  tax  laws  ever  written. 
The  law  as  written,  (not  of  course  as  administered,  for 
no  general  property  tax  can  be  fully  administered  under 
modern  conditions)  contains  most  of  those  provisions 
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which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  an  ideal  form  of  the 
general  property  tax.  In  the  third  place  the  conditions 
have  been  as  favorable  to  the  administration  of  the  law 
here  as  they  can  be  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  If 
the  tax  has  failed  in  California  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
it  was  mainly  because  of  faults  in  principle. 

Since  no  general  discussion  of  the  theory  of  taxation 
is  admissible  in  a  paper  of  this  character  it  is  well  to 
state,  briefly,  the  author’s  general  position.  He  is  an 
adherent  of  the  faculty  theory  of  taxation.  The  justifi¬ 
cation  of  taxation  in  general  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
every  citizen  is  benefited  by  the  existence  and  activities 
of  government.  But  the  benefits  are  strictly  speaking 
equal.  If  not  equal,  the  differences  are  at  all  events  not 
measurable.  Hence  we  have  to  seek  some  other  meas¬ 
ure  for  the  apportionment  of  the  tax  burden.  The  best 
measure  is  ability.  Each  man  should  contribute  toward 
the  support  of  the  government  as  he  is  able.  In  modern 
times  property  forms  but  one  of  the  many  indices  of 
ability.  In  the  following  pages  the  general  property 
tax  will  be  tested  by  comparison  with  the  ideal  of  taxa¬ 
tion  according  to  ability.*  The  author  wishes  to  guard 
against  misunderstanding  by  stating  that  he  does  not 
favor  the  taxation  of  real  estate  alone  nor  the  single  tax 
on  land.  It  is,  indeed,  because  the  general  property  tax 
throws  an  unduly  heavy  burden  on  real  estate  that  it  is 
to  be  condemned. 

*For  a  more  complete  statement  of  the  theory  of  taxation  the 
reader  is  referred  to  “An  Introduction  to  Public  Finance  ”,  by  the 
present  writer;  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  1896.)  Also  to  Seligman,  “Pro¬ 
gressive  Taxation  in  Theory  and  Practice,”  Publications  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Economic  Ass’n.,  Vol.  ix.  Nos.  1-3,  1894. 


PART  I. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  REVENUE  LAWS. 


I.  The  Place  of  the  Property  Tax  in  the  Tax  SystemJ^ 

In  California  the  general  property  tax  is  the  main 
source  of  revenue  for  the  state  and  for  the  principal  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  state — the  counties,  the  cities,  the  towns, 
the  road,  school,  high  school,  sanitary  and  irrigation  dis¬ 
tricts.  Other  sources  of  revenue  are  as  follows :  (i)  For 
the  state,  the  tax  on  collateral  inheritances ;  the  poll  tax 
($2  on  all  males  between  2 1  and  6o  yrs.  of  age) ;  the 

’  The  constitution  provides  for  the  taxation  of  property  and  defines 
property.  See  Art.  xiii,  sec.  i,  (as  amended  1895),  secs,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8, 
9,  (as  amended  1884),  10  and  12^  (exempting  fruit  trees  not  in 
bearing  ;  passed  1895).  The  revenue  laws  constitute  the  ten  chapters 
of  Title  ix,  Part  ii  of  the  Political  Code  adopted  in  1872,  but  fre¬ 
quently  amended  since  then  ;  also  Part  iv,  Title  ii.  Chapter  ii,  Art. 
iii,  sec.  4083,  and  Part  iii,  Title  vii,  Chapter  xv,  Art.  i,  secs.  3356- 
3364.  The  Penal  Code  also  deals  with  taxation  :  Title  xii,  secs.  19 
and  424-440,  inclusive.  There  is  also  a  collateral  inheritance  tax  law, 
passed  Mar.  23,  1893 ;  amended  Mar.  9,  1895.  The  state  board  of 
equalization  publishes  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of 
county  assessors  and  for  county  boards  of  supervisors  when  sitting  as 
county  boards  of  equalization.  These  contain  the  best  official  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  law.  The  controller  also  issues  explanations  for 
auditors  and  tax  collectors  which  are  valuable  as  calling  attention  to 
the  changes  made  in  the  law  by  each  successive  legislature,  or  by 
judicial  interpretation.  The  biennial  reports  of  the  state  controller 
and  of  the  state  board  of  equalization  are  the  chief  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  amount  of  the  assessment  and  of  taxes  collected.  Clark’s 
“Index  to  the  Laws  of  California”  is  invaluable  in  tracing  out  the 
changes  in  the  law  made  by  each  legislature.  Bancroft’s  “  History  of 
California  ”,  Vol.  VI,  has  a  chapter  on  “  Finance.” 
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sale  of  state  school  lands  and  the  interest  on  contracts  to 
purchase  the  same ;  contributions  for  special  purposes 
from  the  counties  ;  the  interest  on  county,  municipal 
and  other  bonds  held  in  trust  for  special  purposes ;  ten 
different  kinds  of  fees ;  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  statutes, 
ballot  papers,  reports,  maps,  school  text-books  (compiled 
under  state  supervision,  printed  and  published  by  the 
state ;  receipts  in  1896,  ^5105,609. 74),  prison-made  goods ; 
the  rent  of  wharves ;  and  a  few  fines,'  (2)  For  the  local 
divisions  (of  which  the  counties  and  the  cities  are  the 
most  important)  the  additional  sources  are  mainly  poll 
taxes  for  roads  and  hospitals,  licenses,  business  taxes,*  a 
considerable  number  of  fees  and  fines,  and  charges  for 
the  grant  of  franchises. 

'  From  1850  to  187'?,  that  is  during  the  period  before  the  adoption  of 
the  code,  the  state  obtained  a  large  part  of  its  revenues  from  licenses 
and  special  taxes.  There  were  in  1862  sixteen  different  licenses  :  on 
brokers,  bankers,  foreign  miners,  merchants,  intelligence  offices, 
pawn-brokers,  theaters,  concerts,  bowling  alleys,  circusses,  peddlers, 
insurance,  auctioneers,  passenger  brokers,  “serenaders”  (musicians) 
and  on  billiard  tables,  paid  into  the  state  treasury.  There  were  several 
more,  in  the  statutes,  not  enforced.  Then  there  were,  also,  two  or 
three  kinds  of  poll  taxes,  auction  duties,  many  different  fees,  stamp 
taxes,  military  taxes  and  a  "  Chinese  police  tax.”  Owners  or  officers 
of  vessels  lauding  passengers  iu  San  Francisco  were  compelled  to  give 
heavy  bonds  for  each  immigrant  to  secure  the  county  governments 
against  loss  should  the  immigrants  become  a  charge  on  the  counties. 
But  these  bonds  could  be  commuted  by  the  payment  of  a  tax  for  each 
immigrant  landed.  This  so-called  commutation  tax  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  '‘Hospital  Fund.”  Since  1872  there  have  been  no 
licenses  collected  by  the  state. 

’  These  taxes,  usually  called  licenses  are  very  general.  They  have 
even  been  used  to  “  protect  ”  merchants  resident  in  a  town  from  out¬ 
side  competition.  This  use  is  contrary  to  the  law  and  has  not  been 
sustained  by  the  courts.  See  County  of  Eldorado  v.  Meiss,  100  Cal., 
268. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1896,  the  state 
collected  $7,310,749  from  the  general  property  tax  and 
$470,840  from  the  so-called  railroad  tax,  which  is  pro¬ 
perly  a  part  of  the  property  tax  although  separated  from 
it  in  assessment  and  collection.  The  total,  $7,781,589, 
amounted  to  77  ^  of  all  receipts.  Only  23^0!  all  the 
revenue,  therefore,  comes  from  other  sources. 

2.  The  Base ;  Definitions. 

The  state  constitution  declares  that  all  property  in  the 
state,  “  not  exempt  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value,  to  be  ascertained 
as  provided  by  law.”  The  word  “  property  ”  is  defined 
so  as  “  to  include  monies,  credits,  bonds,  stocks,  dues, 
franchises,  and  all  other  matters  and  things,  real,  per¬ 
sonal  and  mixed,  capable  of  private  ownership.”  The 
list  of  exemptions  includes,  at  present,  “  property  used 
for  free  public  libraries  and  free  museums,  for  public 
schools,  growing  crops,  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  the  state,  or  to  any  county  or  municipal  corpora¬ 
tion  within  the  state,  and  fruit  and  nut  bearing  trees 
under  the  age  of  four  years  from  the  time  of  planting  in 
orchard  form,  and  grape  vines  under  the  age  of  three 
years  from  the  time  of  planting  in  vineyard  form.” 

The  statute  further  defines  these  terms.  In  the  first 
place,  the  shares  of  stock  in  corporations  are  declared  to 
“  possess  no  intrinsic  value  over  and  above  the  actual 
value  of  the  property  of  the  corporation  which  they 
stand  for  and  represent.”  Taxation  both  of  such  shares 
arid  of  the  corporation’s  property  is  declared  ^o  be  double 
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taxation  and  is  prohibited.  This  bit  of  subtle  reason¬ 
ing,”  as  it  is  sarcastically  called  by  the  commissioners  for 
the  Revision  and  Reform  of  the  Law,*  is  not  intended  to 
prohibit  the  taxation  of  franchises.  These  are  especially 
provided  for  in  another  section.  The  term  “  franchises  ” 
as  used  in  the  revenue  law  has  been  judicially  defined  in 
the  case  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  v.  Schottler, 
(62  Cal.,  69.)  “Franchises,”  says  the  court,  “are  special 
privileges  conferred  by  government  on  individuals  and 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  citizens  of  the  country  gen¬ 
erally  by  common  right.”  *  This  definition  is  brief  and 
clear  as  compared  with  some  other  judicial  definitions  of 
franchises. 

Additional  light  is  thrown  upon  the  meaning  of  this 
term  by  the  usual  method  for  the  assessment  of  fran¬ 
chises,  which  received  judicial  approval  in  the  case  just 
cited.  It  is  the  method  prescribed  in  an  old  section  of 
the  law  repealed  March  7,  1881  (old  section  3640 ;  a 
new  section  by  that  number  has  been  added).  That 
method  is  to  deduct  the  value  of  all  visible  property 
from  the  total  market  value  of  the  capital  stock  and  bond¬ 
ed  indebtedness  of  the  corporation  owning  the  franchise. 
Wherever  this  method  is  not  applicable  it  is  usual  in 
some  parts  of  the  state  to  assess  franchises  at  a  nominal 
sum ;  as  for  example  $150.^ 

The  right  of  the  state  to  tax  franchises,  other  than 

^  Report  rendered  December  5,  1896.  Members  of  the  commission 
were  Frank  T.  Baldwin,  Ryland  B.  Wallace,  James  G.  Daly. 

*  The  right  to  collect  rates  for  the  use  of  water  is  defined  as  a  fran¬ 
chise  by  Art.  xiv,  i  2  of  the  state  constitution. 

*  This  is  illegal,  see  Part  ii,  sec.  2,  p.  161. 
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those  granted  %y  federal  authority,  has  been  fully  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  state  courts,'  and  is  conceded,  obiter.,  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.* 

Shares  of  stock  in  a  corporation,  the  tangible  property 
of  which  is  situated  in  another  state,  are  subject  to  tax¬ 
ation  when  owned  by  a  resident  of  California,  even 
though  the  tangible  property  may  be  taxed  in  the  other 
state.  This  is  held  not  to  be  double  taxation  in  the 
sense  of  the  inhibition  of  the  statute.* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  law  is  the 
definition  of  mortgages  as  a  part  interest  in  the  property.' 
This  feature  was  introduced  by  the  constitution  of  1879. 
Under  the  old  law  the  supreme  court  had  decided,  in 
1876,  that  “  credits  represented  by  mortgages  were  not 
property  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  ‘  property  ’  is 
used  in  the  constitution.”  * 

This  decision  did  not  please  the  members  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  convention  which  framed  the  present  consti¬ 
tution.  They  were  of  the  opinion  that  “  capital  must 
be  taxed,”  and  believed  that  it  escaped  under  this  decis¬ 
ion.  They  attempted,  therefore,  to  relieve  the  debtor  of 
the  tax  and  to  place  the  burden  on  the  creditor.  The 

*San  Jos6  V.  San  Jos^  etc.  Railroad  Co.,  53  Cal.,  476;  San  Josd  Gas 
Co.  V.  January,  57  Cal.,  614 ;  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  v.  Schottler, 
62  Cal.,  69 ;  Central  Pacilic  Railroad  Co.  v.  State  Board  of  Equalization, 
60  Cal.,  35 ;  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  v.  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.,  96  Cal.,  140  ;  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  v.  Barber, 
99  Cal.,  36  ;  People  v.  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  105  Cal.,  576. 

‘'California  v.  Pacific  Railroads,  127  U.  S.,  i. 

*Cf.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  v.  Fry,  63  Cal.,  470. 

‘ Favorably  commented  on  by  Professor  Seligman,  “Essays,”  pp. 
29,  102,  406. 

‘  People  V.  Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan  Society,  51  Cal.,  243. 
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plan  devised  and  made  a  part  of  the  constitution  (Art. 
xiii,  secs.  4  and  5)  was  to  tax  the  mortgagee  on  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage,  and  the  mortgagor  on  the  value 
of  the  property  less  the  value  of  the  mortgage.  Any  writ¬ 
ten  contract  by  which  the  debtor  assumes  the  obligation 
to  pay  the  tax  is  void  and  involves  the  penalty  that  the 
interest  cannot  be  recovered.* 

Theoretically  this  procedure  is  justifiable  if  the  tax 
remains  where  it  is  first  laid.  But  in  practice  it  does 
not  fulfill  the  expectations  of  the  framers  of  the  law  be¬ 
cause  the  tax  is  generally  shifted  to  the  mortgagor  in 
the  form  of  higher  ititerest.  And  as  is  usual,  whenever 
any  tax  is  completely  and  regularly  shifted,  the  cost  of 
shifting  as  well  as  the  tax  falls  upon  the  owner.  Since 
the  rate  varies  each  year,  the  lender,  in  order  to  protect 
himself,  charges  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  more  than  the  current  rate  of  interest  plus  the  tax. 
If  the  tax  rate  falls  the  mortgagee  gains  at  the  expense 
of  the  mortgagor.* 

The  reverse  is  only  partially  true  if  the  rate  rises,  for 
the  margin  allowed  is  always  sufficient  to  cover  this 

*  Cf.  Garms  v.  Jensen,  103  Cal.,  374. 

’  In  1894,  the  state  board  of  equalization  estimated  that  the  loss  to 
mortgagors  and  the  gains  to  mortgagees  from  this  source  on  the  state 
tax  alone,  amounted  in  1890  to  $504,725,  in  1891  to  $621,200  and  in 
1892  to  $660,025.  These  estimates  are  made  on  the  basis  that  the 
assessed  value  of  mortgages  remained  the  same  as  in  1889,  and  that  the 
rate  for  1889  (72  cents)  was  collected  in  the  interest  for  the  next  three 
years  during  which  the  actual  rate  was  less.  The  estimate  does  not 
include  any  charge  above  the  actual  tax  in  1889,  nor  does  it  take  into 
consideration  the  changes  in  county  and  local  rates.  Hence  it  is  not 
excessive.  See  report  of  state  board  of  equalization,  1893-4,  p.  9. 
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case.  It  is  only  in  the  rarest  instances  that  the  owner 
does  not  pay  the  tax. 

There  are  still  other  ways  in  which  the  shifting 
of  the  tax  works  hardships  to  the  mortgagor.  When, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  property  covered  by 
the  mortgage  is  assessed  at  less  than  the  face  value  of 
the  mortgage,  the  borrower  still  pays  the  full  tax  on  the 
face  of  the  mortgage,  in  the  form  of  higher  interest,  al¬ 
though  the  lender  pays  only  a  fraction  thereof.  Again, 
a  mortgage  contracted  a  short  time  after  the  assessment 
is  made,  is  not  taxed  until  the  next  year.  In  that  case 
the  borrower  pays  the  tax,  in  the  interest,  but  the  lender 
escapes.  It  is  not  infrequently  true  that  mortgages 
good,  but  due,  are  called  in  and  the  borrowers  compelled 
to  give  new  ones  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  an  increase  in  the  tax  rate,  which  may  or  may 
not  come.  Lastly,  the  cost  of  assessing  mortgages  in 
this  form  is  often  urged  as  an  objection.  “  Every  asses¬ 
sor  knows  that  the  cost  of  assessing  the  property  and  the 
mortgage  is  not  less  than  three  times  the  cost  of  assess¬ 
ing  merely  the  property,”  says  the  state  board  of  equal¬ 
ization  in  1894.’ 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  object  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  constitutional  convention  hoped  to  accom¬ 
plish  by  this  plan  of  assessing  mortgages,  has  not  been 
wholly  attained.  To  be  sure,  double  taxation  is  avoided, 
which  is  a  great  gain  over  the  system  in  vogue  in  many 
states.*  But  inasmuch  as  the  tax  is  shifted  to  the 

■  Report  of  state  board  of  equalization,  p.  9. 

*  This  is  sufficient  ground  for  Professor  Seligman’s  favorable  com¬ 
ment. 
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owner,  and  he  is  compelled  to  pay  the  cost  of  shifting 
and  a  number  of  other  charges  also,  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
justice  still  remains.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  in¬ 
justice  would  not  arise  if  the  general  property  tax  were 
so  successfully  administered  as  to  reach  all  kinds  of 
capital.  But  so  long  as  any  considerable  amount  of 
capital  escapes  taxation,  the  borrower  of  that  particular 
form  which  is  taxed  has  to  pay  the  tax  and  the  cost  of 
shifting.  Under  present  conditions  in  California,  by  far 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  tax  the  owner  for  the  whole 
of  the  property  and  to  exempt  the  mortgagee.  An 
amendment  intended  to  bring  about  this  result  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  people  at  the  last  election.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  faultily  worded  and,  probably  on  that  account, 
was  defeated.  Because  of  the  ambiguous  wording  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  its  defeat  cannot  be  taken  as  an 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  people  as  to  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  retaining  the  “  mortgage  tax.” 

The  law  defines  the  terms  “value”  and  “full  cash 
value  ”  at  which  property  is  to  be  assessed,  to  “  mean 
the  amount  at  which  the  property  would  be  taken  in 
payment  of  a  just  debt  due  from  a  solvent  debtor.”  This- 
does  not  mean  the  value  at  a  forced  sale.  The  term 
“  credits  ”  or  “  solvent  credits  ”  means  those  solvent 
debts,  not  secured  by  mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust,  due  to 
the  persons  assessed. 

3.  Assessment. 

The  entire  administration  of  the  general  property  tax 
(except  for  railroads  operated  in  more  than  one  county)  is 
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in  the  hands  of  locally  elected  county  officers.  These 
are  the  assessors,  auditors  and  tax  collectors.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  cities  and  towns  have  their  own  tax  col¬ 
lectors  and  may  have  their  own  assessors.* 

The  assessor  is  clothed  with  ample  power.  It  is  hard 
to  see  wherein  the  law  could  be  materially  improved  in 
this  particular.  He  may  and  does  call  for  a  declaration 
known  as  a  “statement,”  from  each  property  owner. 
This  statement  has  to  be  in  writing  and  is  made 
under  oath.  In  the  statement  the  owner  is  required 
to  name  and  describe  the  property.  But  the  law  does 
not  require  him  to  set  its  value,  although  the  blank 
forms  commonly  used  apparently  call  for  values  and  the 
owner  is  at  liberty  to  state  them.  In  appendix  A  will 
be  found  a  complete  copy  of  the  blanks  used  for  the.se 
statements  and  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  taxpayer.  The 
assessor  may  fill  out  the  statement  himself  at  the  time 
he  presents  it.  This  method  is  much  used  in  sparsely 
populated  districts  and  for  the  assessment  of  illiterate 
persons.  But  the  oath  may  not  be  omitted  legally. 

The  writer  has  been  told  by  the  assessors  that  in  al¬ 
most  every  county  it  is  the  practice  of  the  property  own¬ 
ers  to  comply  with  this  requirement.  It  is  claimed 
that  out  of  40,000  taxpayers  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
not  1,000  fail  to  file  and  swear  to  the  statements. 

We  shall  see  later  that  a  very  large  amount  of  property 
•undoubtedly  escapes  taxation.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  property  owners 

*  When  cities  make  their  own  assessment  there  is  frequently  little 
or  no  correspondence  between  the  municipal  and  county  valuations, 
even  «ipon  the  same  property. 
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commit  perjury  every  year  when  they  file  their  state¬ 
ments.  The  assessors  complain  that  the  taxpayers  seem 
to  place  a  very  low  estimate  on  the  “  assessor’s  oath.” 
Many  citizens  certainly  do  not  consider  it  a  sin  to  swear 
to  a  false  tax-list. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  frequent  prosecutions  for 
perjury  would  remedy  this  evil.*  But  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons  why  such  prosecutions  are  very  rare.  In 
the  first  place  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  law  re¬ 
quires  of  the  taxpayer  a  statement  of  the  items  of  propn 
erty  only.  He  is  not  required  to  swear  to  its  value.  If 
he  inserts  a  value  in  the  statement,  it  is  entirely  outside 
the  oath,  being  “idle  information.”* 

This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that,  secondly,  the  as¬ 
sessor  can  initiate  a  prosecution  for  perjury  only  in  those 
cases  in  which  he  discovers  property  not  mentioned  in 
the  statement.  But  such  cases  are  rare,  because  the 
property  omitted  is  usually  of  such  a  character  that  the 
asse.ssor  %vill  not  be  likely  to  find  it.  The  assessor  is 
the  last  person  in  the  world  to  whom  a  revelation  of 
such  property  would  be  made. 

But  a  third  consideration  arises.  A  prosecution  for 
perjury  is  a  very  severe  penalty.  It  seems  both  to  the 
people  and  to  the  assessor  to  be  too  severe  for  a  crime 
which  is  not  popularly  condemned.  Moreover  the 
assessor  has  two  other  courses  to  pursue,  two  lesser  pen- 

'  Cf.  Weyse  v.  Crawford,  85  Cal.,  196. 

*  Yet  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  taxpayer  inserts  a  valuation,  and 
it  is  probable  that  most  persons,  ignorant  of  the  law,  consider  that 
the  oath  does  cover  the  valuation  also.  Many  of  these  valuations  are 
false.  The  moral  obliquity  is  just  as  great  as  though  a  violation  of 
law  had  taken  place. 
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allies  to  inflict,  (i)  He  may  proceed  exactly  as  though 
no  statement  at  all  had  been  filed,  as  when  the  owner  is 
absent,  and  assess  the  property  at  his  own  discretion. 
The  penalty  in  this  case  is  that  the  taxpayer  loses  his 
right  of  appeal  to  the  board  of  equalization  (super¬ 
visors).  (2)  Or  he  may,  under  threat  of  prosecution  for 
perjury,  use  his  power  of  arbitrary  assessment  and  punish 
the  owner  by  assessing  the  property  at  from  two  to  ten 
times  its  value.  Either  of  the  two  courses  which  the 
assessor  may  thus  pursue  involves  a  penalty  better  fitted 
to  the  crime,  in  popular  estimation,  than  a  prosecution 
for  perjury.  Either  is  easier  and  less  odious  than  to 
prosecute  for  perjury  ;  and  naturally  the  assessor  follows 
the  easier  course. 

It  might  be  advanced  in  palliation  of  the  crime  com¬ 
mitted  by  taxpayers  who  swear  to  a  false  statement, 
that  they  are  applying  a  rough  method  of  equalizing 
assessments.  If  among  a  hundred  taxpayers  one  alone 
turns  in  a  correct  statement  he  is  taxed  more  heavily 
than  his  neighbors.  Knowing  that  this  is  the  case  a 
man  easily  reconciles  it  with  his  conscience  to  follow  his 
neighbors’  example,  and  thus  reduce  his  assessment  to 
the  same  level  as  theirs. 

For  these  reasons  the  “  statements  ”  are  not  as  valu¬ 
able  as  they  might  be,  and  no  very  great  importance  is 
attached  to  them.  They  are  useful  to  the  assessor, 
however,  serving  as  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  field. 

It  is  the  assessor’s  duty  and  his  alone  to  make  the 
valuation  of  the  property.  This  is  true  whether  the 
property  be  in  the  list  or  statement  submitted  by  the 
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owner,  or  whether  it  be  discovered  by  the  assessor’s  own 
efforts.  For  willful  neglect  or  refusal  to  return  and 
swear  to  the  statement  the  penalty  is  an  arbitrary 
assessment,  which,  as  has  been  said,  may  amount  to  but 
not  exceed  ten  times  the  value  of  the  property.  The 
arbitrary  assessment  is  seldom  resorted  to.  In  fact  it  is 
only  used  when  the  patience  of  the  assessor  has  been 
severely  tried.  It  cannot  properly  be  used  unless  the 
owner  has  failed  to  turn  in  a  “statement.”  Even  a 
false  statement  is  sufficient  to  prevent  an  arbitrary  assess¬ 
ment.* 

A  partial  “  cadastral  ”  ^  system  has  been  in  use  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  since  1872.  The'  valuation  is  made  anew  each 
year,  but  iu  every  assessor’s  office  there  is  a  complete 
record  (in  the  form  of  maps)  of  all  real  estate.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  providing  these  maps  is  a  charge  on  the  county. 
The  recorder  is  obliged  by  law  to  furnish  the  assessor 
annually  with  an  abstract  of  all  titles,  transfers,  mort¬ 
gages,  or  contracts.  This  too  is  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  county.  From  these  abstracts  the  assessor  keeps  his 
cadastre  up  to  date  by  pencil  entries  on  the  maps.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  mortgages,  deeds  of  trust,  contracts, 

•Weyse  v.  Crawford,  85  Cal.,  196.  Yet  this  point  of  law  is  some¬ 
times  overlooked  and  arbitrary  assessments  are  made  as  punishment 
for  making  false  statements. 

’  The  term  cadastre  is  slowly  coming  into  use  in  a  technical  sense  in 
English  works  on  finance.  It  has  long  been  used  in  some  countries 
of  Europe  to  mean  a  permanent  record,  based  upon  an  ofiScial  tri¬ 
angulation,  of  all  real  estate.  In  Europe  the  record  includes  a  per¬ 
manent  valuation  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  owners.  There  the 
revaluations  usually  come  at  rather  long  intervals,  of  15  years  or 
more. 
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and  other  obligations  by  which  debt  is  secured,  the 
assessor’s  cadastre  usually  contains  no  valuations.* 

The  law  does  not  prescribe  any  special  method  for  the 
assessment  of  corporations,  except  in  the  case  of  rail¬ 
roads.  **  Thus  banks  and  other  corporations  are  covered 
by  the  general  provisions  of  the  law  and  are  supposed  to 
be  treated  exactly  as  if  they  were  iudividuals  owning 
pro|)erty.  Banks  are  allowed  to  make  the  same  deduc¬ 
tions  for  their  debts  (including  deposits)  that  an  in¬ 
dividual  would  make.  The  only  exception  to  this  is 
that  savings  bank  deposits  are  not  assessed  to  the  de¬ 
positors,  it  being  supposed  that  they  are  covered  by 
the  assessment  made  on  the  variotis  investments  of  the 
bank.  The  practice  was  begun  last  year  (1896)  and 
has  been  continued  this  year  (1897)  having  the  bank 
commissioners  require  a  special  statement  from  the 
banks  for  the  first  Monday  in  March.  The  assessors 
can  then  use  this  statement  as  a  check  upon  the  returns 
made  by  the  banks.  This  method  scarcely  commends 
itself,  because  it  practically  makes  the  bank  commission¬ 
ers  the  assessment  board  for  banks  and  threatens  to  im¬ 
pair  their  usefulness  in  other  directions.  It  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  the  bank  commissioners  should  have  the 
full  confidence  of  the  banks,  that  anything  that  threatens 
to  impair  that  confidence  is  to  be  deplored.  Even  with 
this  assistance  the  assessor  cannot  ascertain  the  amounts 

*  The  assessment  is  not  legal  unless  made  anew  each  year.  Cf.  Lake 
County  V.  Sulphur  Bank  Quicksilver  Mining  Co.,  66  Cal.,  17  ;  Ferris 
V.  Coover,  Ferris  v.  Chapman,  10  Cal.,  589 ;  People  v.  Hastings,  29 
Cal.,  449- 

’  See  next  section. 
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assessable  to  individuals  that  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
banks.  Thus  it  is  that,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  second 
part  of  this  paper,  the  depositors  escape  almost  entirely.* 
This  is  one  of  the  weakest  features  of  the  law,  and  the 
weakness  is  due  to  a  too  strict  adherence  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  property  tax. 

We  may  now  note  a  few  miscellaneous  details  con¬ 
cerning  the  assessment.  Lands  of  the  same  quality  and 
similarly  situated  are  to  be  assessed  at  the  same  value 
whether  cultivated  or  not.  This  is  almost  the  only  re¬ 
sult  of  Henry  George’s  propaganda  in  California.  Each 
taxpayer  is  allowed  to  deduct  from  his  “  solvent  credits  ” 
the  amount  of  any  debts  due  bona  fide  residents  of  the 
state.  Debts  due  persons  outside  of  the  state  are  not  to 
be  deducted.  Debts  secured  by  any  mortgaged  property 
can  be  deducted  from  the  value  of  that  property.  But  no 
other  deduction  for  debts  is  allowable.  Thus  a  person 
owning  unmortgaged  real  estate  or  other  property,  and 
having  no  “  solvent  credits,”  cannot  deduct  his  debts. 

The  assessor  may  examine  the  books  of  any  corpora¬ 
tion  or  firm.  He  may  also  subpoena  and  e.xamine  wit¬ 
nesses.  Mistakes  made  by  the  assessor  as  to  the  names 
of  owners  of  property  do  not  invalidate  the  assessment. 
This  provision  is  comparatively  recent.  Many  sales  of 
property  for  delinquent  taxes  have  been  invalidated  by 

*  The  banks  might  be  required  to  report  the  amount  assessable  to 
each  depositor.  But  since  savings  bank  deposits  are  not  taxable  it  is 
probable  that  all  deposits  that  could  be  reached  by  this  method  would 
be  withdrawn  from  commercial  banks  and  deposited  in  savings  banks 
during  the  period  of  assessment.  The  effect  of  such  transfers  would 
be  very  detrimental  to  the  business  of  the  banks. 
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such  errors  in  the  past.  Property  discovered  by  the  as¬ 
sessor  to  have  escaped  taxation  the  previous  year  may  be 
assessed  at  twice  its  value. 

4.  The  Assessment  of  Railroads. 

There  is  one  kind  of  property  assessed  by  the  state 
board  of  equalization.*  That  is  the  “  franchise,'  road¬ 
way,  roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling  stock  of  all  railroads 
operated  in  more  than  one  county.”  The  county  assess¬ 
ors,  however,  assess  all  lands,  buildings,  and  other  prop¬ 
erty  of  such  railroad  companies.  The  assessment  made 
by  the  board  is  apportioned  to  the  counties  according  to 
the  number  of  miles  of  railway  laid  in  each. 

Very  great  difficulties  have  been  encountered  by  the 
board  and  by  the  courts  in  determining  the  value  of 
these  “  franchises  ”.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  nature  in  the  light  of  theory.  But  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  they  are  for  assessment  is  well  nigh  impossible. 

*  The  composition  of  this  board  is  described  below. 

’The  “franchise”  here  referred  to  is  necessarily  not  that  granted 
by  the  federal  government,  which  is  exempt.  (California  v.  Pacific 
Railroad  Cos.,  127  U.  S.,  i.  Santa  Clara  Co.  v.  The  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  n8  U.  S  ,  394.)  According  to  the  decision  given  in 
1890,  in  the  case  of  the  People  v.  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  83 
Cal.,  393,  .a  railroad  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
had  only  one  franchise.  But  this  decision  has  been  reversed  by  that 
in  the  case  of  the  People  v.  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  105  Cal., 
576,  according  to  which  the  franchise  granted  by  the  state  is  not 
merged  in  the  federal  franchise,  and  may  be  taxed.  Whether  in 
practice  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  state  and  federal 
franchise  with  sufficient  clearness  for  assessment,  is  very  doubtful. 
The  franchise  of  a  telegraph  company  was  declared  to  be  derived 
from  the  federal  government  and  not  taxable.  Cf.  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco  v.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  96  Cal.,  140. 
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5.  Equalization. 

The  machinery’  for  equalization  is  very  simple.  If 
the  owner  finds  the  assessment  made  is  too  high,  he  has 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  county  board  of  supervisors, 
which  sits  as  a  county  board  of  equalization  from  the 
first  to  the  third  Monday  in  July  each  year.*  After  giv¬ 
ing  public  notice  the  board  may  “  increase  or  lower 
(meaning  decrease  ? )  the  entire  assessment  roll  or  any 
assessment  contained  therein.”  But  no  reduction  can 
be  made  of  individual  assessments  without  a  written  re¬ 
quest  from  the  owner  of  the  property  affected,  and  then 
only  after  an  examination  of  the  owner  or  his  agent 
under  oath.  The  owner  loses  his  right  of  appeal  if  he 
has  failed  to  make  a  “  statement  ”. 

There  are  no  adequate  arrangements  for  the  notifica¬ 
tion  of  the  owners  as  to  the  assessment  that  has  been 
made.  Different  counties  follow  different  practices. 
Theoretically  each  owner  is  supposed  to  go  to  the  assess¬ 
or’s  office  and  ascertain  for  himself  wliat  the  assessment 
has  been.  But  this  is  done  by  a  few  large  property 
owners  only.  There  should  be  some  general  provision 
for  the  notification  of  every  taxpayer  as  to  the  amount 
of  his  assessment. 

The  state  board  of  equalization  composed  of  one  repre¬ 
sentative  elected  from  each  of  the  four  congressional  dis¬ 
tricts,  as  they  existed  in  1879,  together  with  the  state 
controller  (ex-officio)  adjusts  differences  between  counties. 
This  board  is  also  the  assessment  board  for  railroads 

*  By  a  recent  case  it  has  been  decided  that  later  equalizations  are 
legal.  Case  not  yet  reported. 
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operated  in  more  than  one  comity,  as  has  been  described 
above. 

The  first  state  board  of  equalization  was  instituted  by 
law  April  4,  1870.  From  that  time  to  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  the  board  consisted  of  three  members, 
the  controller  and  two  persons  appointed  by  the  governor. 
This  board  had  the  power  to  equalize  the  assessment  be¬ 
tween  comities,  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
guidance  of  assessors  and  of  county  boards  of  equaliza¬ 
tion,  to  require  reports  from  assessors  and  to  visit  the 
different  counties  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  for  their  work.  The  extreme  laxity  of 
the  assessment  before  the  appointment  of  this  board  is 
attested  by  the  fact  tliat  the  amount  of  property  assessed 
immediately  increased  in  one  year  by  nearly  140^^.  Be¬ 
fore  that  there  had  been  no  increase  of  over  10^.  Some 
of  the  early  boards  seem  to  have  revised  the  assessment 
of  individuals  as  well  as  those  of  the  counties  as  a  whole, 
and  they  all  assumed  the  right  to  change  the  valuation 
of  any  class  of  property.  With  the  adoption  of  the  codes 
in  1872  the  powers  of  this  board  were  increased  by  the 
addition  of  the  duty  to  fix  (calculate)  the  tax  rate.' 

The  changes  made  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  were  to  make  the  board  the  assessment 
board  for  railroads  operated  in  more  than  one  county 

'  The  constiulionality  of  the  powers  of  the  board  of  equalization 
appointed  under  the  law  before  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitu¬ 
tion  was  uncertain.  According  to  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
Savings  and  Loan  Society  v.  Austin,  46  Cal.,  415,  the  powers  of  the 
board  were  constitutional.  The  contrary  was  decided  the  next  year 
in  Houghton  v.  Austin,  47  Cal.,  646.  The  statute  was  amended  in 
1875  and  the  board  continued  to  exercise  its  prescribed  powers  until 
superseded  by  the  elected  board,  under  the  constitution  of  1880. 
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and  to  limit  its  power  definitely  to  the  adjustment  of 
differences  between  counties. 

This  was,  however,  one  of  the  many  points  upon 
whicli  the  new  constitution  required  judicial  interpreta¬ 
tion.  The  proviso  in  Art.  xiii,  sec.  9,  to  the  effect 
that  “  State  and  County  Boards  of  Equalization  are  here¬ 
by  authorized  and  empowered,  .  .  .  ,  to 

increase  or  lower  the  entire  assessment  roll.,  or  any  as¬ 
sessment  therein.,  so  as  to  equalize,  etc.”  was  ambiguous. 

The  state  board  claimed  that  they  had  the  power  to 
raise  or  lower  not  merely  the  entire  assessment  roll  of 
any  county  but  also  any  individual  assessment  contained 
therein.  But  the  courts  finally  decided  in  the  case  of 
Wells,  Fargo  &.  Co.  v.  the  State  Board  of  Equalization, 

(56  Cal.,  294),  that  these  phrases  should  be  read  distribu- 
tively  {reddendo  singula  singulis),  and  that  only  the  first 
applied  to  the  state  board,  the  second  being  inserted  to 
apply  to  the  county  boards.  But  as  the  law  further  pre-  ! 

scribes  that  a  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  contract,  or  other 
obligation  by  which  a  debt  is  secured,  and  money  or 
solvent  credits,  cannot  be  raised  above  their  face  value, 
the  practical  effect  of  any  such  change  is  to  raise  or 
lower  the  assessment  of  unmortgaged  real  estate  and  of 
a  few  forms  of  personal  property  only.  The  board  has 
frequently  made  use  of  its  power  to  change  the  assess¬ 
ment.' 


*  Ill  1889  the  board  changed  the  ass’t  in  6  counties  by  from  5  to  20% 
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The  board  has  several  other  powers  which  may  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection.  It  prescribes  the  rules, 
regiilations  and  forms  to  govern  county  boards  of  equal¬ 
ization  and  assessors  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  interprets  the  revenue  law’s  generally.  It  has 
especial  control  over  the  apportionment  between  counties 
of  mortgages  covering  property  in  more  than  one  county. 
It  fixes  the  rate  of  taxation.*  It  has  the  power  to  ex¬ 
amine  public  records  and  to  subpcena  and  examine 
witnesses. 

6.  The  Rate. 

The  tax  rate  is  fixed  by  apportioning  the  total  of  the 
various  appropriations  to  each  $ioo  worth  of  property 
assessed.  The  total  amount  to  be  raised  is  fixed  by  the 
legislature.  The  rate  takes  the  form  by  law  of  so  many 
cents  on  each  $100  of  assessed  valuation.  It  is  never 
spoken  of  as  so  many  mills  on  the  dollar  as  in  many 
other  states.  For  state  purposes  the  apportionment  is 
made  by  the  state  board  of  equalization  ;  for  county  pur¬ 
poses,  by  the  board  of  supervisors.  An  allowance  of  5  ^ 
is  made  for  delinquencies  and  expenses.  The  tax  rate 
for  state  purposes  fluctuates  about  50  cents.  The  en¬ 
deavor  of  recent  legislatures  has  been  to  keep  it  below 
50  cents.^ 

‘See  next  section. 


*  In  1890  the  rate  was  58  cents. 
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The  total  tax  rate  for  all  divisions  of  the  government 
except  incorporated  cities  ranges  from  130  cents  to  390 
cents  on  the  $100.  Property  inside  the  incorporated 
cities  is  exempt  from  the  district  road  tax  bnt  subject  to 
many  other  burdens.  A  total  tax  rate  of  200  cents  or 
2  ^  is  about  the  average  for  city  property. 

7.  The  Auditor's  Duties  Regarding  Taxation. 

The  assessment  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in  March. 
The  assessor  delivers  his  completed  assessment  book  to 
the  board  of  supervisors  for  equalization  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  in  Jiily.  After  equalization  the  clerk 
of  that  board  passes  it  to  the  auditor  on  or  before  the 
first  Monday  in  August.  That  officer’s  duties  are  to  as¬ 
certain  the  total  valuation  and  acreage.  These  he  trans¬ 
mits  to  the  state  board  of  equalization  and  to  the  state 
controller.  After  the  state  board  has  completed  its  work 
of  equalization  and  the  rate  has  been  ascertained,  as  de¬ 
scribed  above,  the  auditor  computes  the  amount  of  taxes 
due  on  the  property.  This  amount  (less  the  amount  col¬ 
lected  by  the  assessor,  as  stated  below)  he  charges  to  the 
tax-collector  to  whom  he  turns  over  the  assessment  books 
when  completed.  At  the  same  time  he  transmits  to  the 
state  controller  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  state  taxes 
due  from  his  county  which  is  then  charged  by  the  con¬ 
troller  against  the  county  treasurer.  The  auditor’s  and 
the  controller’s  accounts  thus  form  a  check  on  the  other 
officials. 

8.  Collection  of  Taxes. 

Although  most  of  the  taxes  are  collected  by  the  tax- 
collector,  some  are  collected  by  the  assessor.  When,  in 
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the  opinion  of  the  assessor,  the  tax  on  any  personal 
property  is  not  a  lien  upon  real  property '  sufficient  to 
secure  the  payment  of  the  tax,  he  is  required  to  collect 
the  tax  himself  at  the  time  of  making  the  assessment. 
Such  taxes  are  immediately  dne  and  payable  upon  as¬ 
sessment.  vSince,  however,  the  rate  for  the  year  is  not 
fixed  until  after  the  assessment  is  completed,  this  pro¬ 
cedure  presents  some  difficulties.  The  assessor  collects 
the  amount  determined  by  the  rate  of  state  and  county 
taxes  for  the  previous  year.  Then  if,  after  the  rate  is 
fixed,  it  be  less  than  the  rate  of  the  previous  year,  the 
excess  collected  is  reimbursed  to  the  taxpayer.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  new  rate  is  larger  than  the  old,  the 
deficiency  is  collected  as  other  taxes  on  personal  property 
are  collected.  The  as.se.ssor  is  made  personally  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  collection  of  all  such  taxes  upon  personal 
property  which  he  enters  on  the  list,  and  has  the  pow’er 
of  seizure  and  sale  in  order  to  enforce  collection. 

There  is  continual  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
this  method  of  collecting  taxe.s.  The  reason  for  its  con¬ 
tinuance  is  that  such  taxes  are  liable  to  be  lost  if  not 
collected  at  that  time,  or,  if  not  lost,  would  be  dispropor¬ 
tionately  expensive  to  collect.  It  appears  to  be  true 
economy  to  collect  them  at  the  first  visitation.  Yet, 
.since  the  rate  for  the  year  has  not  been  set,  the  assessor’s 
receipt  for  the  tax  cannot  be  final,  because  that  would 
result  in  inequality  of  taxation.  Moreover,  the  cost  of 
collecting  a  deficiency  is  as  great  as  that  of  collecting 
the  whole  amount  would  be ;  and  further,  the  trouble  to 


’  See  below  on  Tax  Liens. 
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the  taxpayer,  and,  in  some  counties,  the  fees  for  collect¬ 
ing  the  reimbursement  of  any  excesses,  (small  amounts 
at  best),  are  practically  prohibitive.  If  a  taxpayer  wishes 
to  collect  what  is  due  him  on  over-paid  taxes  he  has  to 
file  a  claim  with  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 
For  this  a  small  fee  is  sometimes  charged.  Then  the 
board  directs  the  treasurer  to  pay  the  claim.  All  this 
trouble  (and  expense)  to  collect  an  amount,  which  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  as  much  as  25  cents  on  the  one  hundred 
dollars,  prevents  the  taxpayer  from  getting  what  is  due 
him.  In  some  counties  it  is  customary'  for  brokers  to 
collect  on  commission  a  number  of  such  claims  for  dif¬ 
ferent  taxpayers  at  one  time.  This  lessens  the  expense 
somewhat,  but  still  leaves  the  taxpayers  subject  to 
greater  charges  than  the  tax  proper.  In  either  event, 
whether  of  an  excess  or  of  a  deficit,  the  plan  works  badly, 
and  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  greater  security  of 
collecting  the  tax  is  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the 
various  drawbacks. 

Although  this  practice  has  been  in  vogue  (except  in 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  where  it  was  first 
introduced  in  1895)  since  1861,  its  constitutionality  has 
not  been  tested  in  the  courts  until  recently.  A  case  now 
pending  in  the  supreme  court  dates  from  June,  1895.  It 
is  claimed  by  those  who  maintain  the  unconstitutionality 
of  this  method  of  collecting  the  tax  that  the  owner  of 
personal  property,  the  tax  upon  which  is  not  a  lien  on 
real  estate,  is  discriminated  against  in  two  ways,  (i) 
He  has  to  pay  the  tax  before  the  assessment  is  equalized 
or  the  rate  fixed,  and  if  his  property  is  seized  and  sold. 
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as  it  may  be,  he  is  deprived  of  property  without  full  pro¬ 
cess  of  law.  (2)  That  he  is  required  to  pay  his  tax  from 
three  to  nine  months  before  the  other  taxpayers  are 
called  upon  for  theirs.  It  is  urged  in  defense  that  after 
equalization  any  discrepances  between  the  tax  paid  and 
the  tax  due  are  adjusted ;  that  the  action  of  the  assessor 
in  accord  with  the  statute  is  due  process  of  law,  and  that 
although  the  taxes  on  other  property  are  not  due  until 
October,  all  taxes  form  a  lieu  which  dates  from  the  same 
.time,  namely  the  first  Monday  in  March.  The  decision 
has  not  been  handed  down  at  present  writing.' 

The  assessor  receives  6  %  of  the  amount  collected,  as 
remuneration.*  The  assessor  also  collects  the  poll  tax. 
All  other  taxes  are  collected  by  the  tax  collector,  and 
are  paid  at  his  office. 

'  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  committee  of  the 
San  Francisco  grand  jury  has  just  made  a  report  on  this  very  question , 
( April  2,  1897).  After  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  making  the 
assessor  personally  responsible  for  all  taxes  on  personal  property, 
when  unsecured  by  real  estate,  which  are  placed  on  the  roll,  leads  to 
the  omission  from  the  roll  of  “chronic  delinquents  ”,  the  report  says  : 
“The  rate  on  personal  property  taxes  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  to-wit, 
1896-97,  was  about  ^1.40  on  a  hundred,*  while  the  rate  for  the  succeed¬ 
ing  year  is  reasonably  certain  to  be  at  least  ^1.45.*’  The  report  then 
goes  on  to  show  that  the  cost  of  collecting  the  additional  five  cents 
per  $100  if  the  tax  be  allowed  to  become  delinquent  will  become  at 
least  3)4  cents,  aud,  if  advertised  as  delinquent,  53^  cents,  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  trouble  or  cost  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  in  going  to  the 
office  of  the  tax  collector.  “  According  to  the  statements  of  the 
auditor,  it  costs  the  city  and  county  $40,000  more  to  collect  the  taxes 
under  the  present  system  than  it  did,”  before  San  Francisco  came 
under  this  law  (1895),  “while  the  results  are  not  in  reality  as  good.” 

*  In  San  Francisco,  where  all  the  expenses  of  the  assessor’s  office 
are  paid  from  the  county  funds,  the  assessor,  although  legally  entitled 
to  this  commission  decided  that  he  had  no  moral  claim  to  it  and  the 
snm,  amounting  to  some  |8,ooo,  was  eventually  turned  into  the  city 
and  county  treasury. 
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All  personal  property  taxes  other  than  those  already 
discussed  are  due  the  first  Monday  in  October.  The 
taxes  upon  real  estate  are  payable  in  two  installments. 
The  first  is  due  at  the  same  time  as  the  personal  property 
taxes.  The  second  is  due  in  January'  and  becomes  de¬ 
linquent  on  the  last  Monday  in  April.  Both  install¬ 
ments  may  be  paid  at  the  same  time.  If  the  first  install¬ 
ment  is  not  paid  before  the  last  Monday  in  November, 
an  addition  of  15^  is  made ;  if  not  paid  by  the  time  the 
second  installment  is  delinquent,  5  fo  more  is  added.  If 
the  second  installment  is  allowed  to  go  delinquent,  it  is 
increased  5^. 

Real  estate  upon  which  taxes  become  delinquent  and 
are  not  paid  before  the  fifth  of  June  in  the  year  succeed¬ 
ing  that  in  which  the  taxes  are  assessed,  is  liable  to  sale. 
The  sale  takes  place  after  notice  has  been  published  for 
three  weeks.  Unless  the  property  is  redeemed  by  the 
payment  of  all  taxes,  penalties,  and  costs  which  may  have 
accumulated,  it  is  sold  to  the  state  and  a  deed  to  that 
effect  is  recorded.  This  procedure  is  comparatively  re¬ 
cent,  having  been  inaugurated  by  an  amendment  to  the 
statute  in  1895. 

Before  that  time  such  property  was  sold  at  public 
auction.  Under  these  old  tax  sales  the  title  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser  was  invalidated  if  there  had  been  the  slightest 
irregularity  in  the  entire  procedure.  Hence  there  were 
frequent  contests  to  regain  property  so  sold,  or  to  quiet 
the  title.  Scarcely  a  year  passed  under  the  old  system 
in  which  the  supreme  court  was  not  called  upon  to  de¬ 
cide  one  or  more  such  cases.  Under  the  new  plan  such 
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property  is  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  state  for  five 
years,  subject  to  redemption  at  any  time.  After  that  it 
may  be  sold,  but  not  for  less  than  the  accumulated  taxes, 
penalties,  and  costs.  The  amendments  to  the  statute  on 
this  point  have  been  so  crudely  made,  and  there  are  so 
many  confusing  and  conflicting  decisions  of  the  courts 
upon  such  cases,  that  it  is  now  practically  impossible  to 
tell  exactly  what  the  law  is.  It  will  be  some  years  be¬ 
fore  the  courts  can  clear  up  all  the  ambiguities.  When 
the  sum  due  amounts  to  $300  the  state  sues  the  owner 
V  for  it  and  thus  avoids  any  of  the  complications  which 
arise  under  the  law  in  regard  to  regular  tax  sales. 

As  has  been  described  above,  the  assessor  can  seize  and 
sell  for  taxes  personal  property  the  tax  upon  which  is 
not  secured  by  real  estate.  All  other  taxes  on  personal 
property  are  a  lien  on  the  real  estate.  Hence  the  tax 
collector  has  no  power  to  seize  and  sell  personal  property. 
The  tax  collector  is  rather  a  tax  receiver  than  a  collector. 

The  assessor  and  tax  collector  are  usually  salaried 
officers.  The  assessor  has  in  addition  to  his  salary,  15^ 
■commission  for  collecting  poll  taxes,  6%  for  collecting 
personal  property  taxes  and  three  dollars,  plus  travelling 
expenses,  for  the  sale  of  personal  property  for  taxes.  In 
many  counties  the  salary  is  small  on  account  of  these 
commissions. 

Only  one  general  comment  is  to  be  made  upon  the 
method  of  collecting  the  taxes.  It  tends  somewhat  to 
emphasize  the  difference  between  rich  and  poor,  favor¬ 
ing  the  former  in  several  ways,  in  addition  to  those  ad¬ 
vantages  which  !they  are  able  to  gain  by  tax  evasion. 
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The  poor  man  who  does  not  own  any  real  estate  has  to 
pay  the  tax  on  his  household  goods  and  other  personal 
property  to  the  assessor  at  the  time  of  making  the  asses- 
ment,  some  months  before  the  other  taxes  are  due.  He 
furthermore  pays  under  circumstances  which  frequently 
cause  him  more  expense  and  trouble  than  the  mere  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  tax  would  involve.  If  he  is  unable  to  pay 
the  tax  his  household  goods  are  seized  and  sold.  The 
rich  man,  or  one  who  owns  real  estate,  cannot  be  de¬ 
prived  of  his  household  goods,  for  his  taxes  are  secured 
by  real  estate.  He  has  also  from  three  to  nine  months 
more  time  in  which  to  pay. . 

9.  The  Protection  of  State  Interests.  Liens. 

Most  of  the  methods  by  which  the  state  is  secured 
from  loss  have  been  mentioned.  But  it  may  be  well  to 
restate  them.  When  the  taxpayer  has  real  estate  all 
his  taxes,  real  and  personal,  are  a  lien  on  that.  They 
are  a  first  lien  and  come  before  any  and  ever>’  other 
charge  upon  the  land,  even  before  a  mortgage,  street 
assessment,  or  any  other  contract.  They  form  a  cloud 
on  the  title  which  can  be  removed  only  by  payment  of 
all  taxes.  The  lien  dates  from  the  assessment  and  is 
not  subject  to  the  statute  of  limitations.'  If  the  mort¬ 
gagee  or  other  creditor  pays  the  tax  for  the  owner  in 
order  to  clear  the  title  the  debt  increases  by  the  amount 
of  the  tax  and  of  any  penalties  and  costs  so  paid.  The 

'Reeve  v.  Kennedy,  43  Cal.,  643.  Lewis  vs.  Rothcbild,  92  Cal., 
625. 
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tax  levy  has  the  effect  of  an  execution  against  the 
property.* 

Taxes  due  upon  personal  property  not  secured  by 
real  estate  are  a  lien  on  the  personal  property.  The 
same  is  true  of  poll  taxes  due  from  persons  owning  per¬ 
sonal  property  but  no  real  estate.  Both  taxes  follow 
the  property  even  into  the  hands  of  new  purchasers. 
This  throws  a  serious  cloud  upon  all  titles  to  property 
and  is  a  considerable  hindrance  to  transfers.  It  involves 
considerable  expense,  for  no  one  dares  to  purchase  any 
large  amount  of  property  unless  he  has  first  employed 
an  expert  to  investigate  the  title.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
commonest  means  of  fraud  on  ignorant  purchasers.' 

10.  Double  Taxation. 

Double  taxation  is  very  nearly  avoided  in  California. 
The  treatment  of  mortgages,  and  of  debts  secured  by 
deeds  of  trust  or  in  other  ways,  as  represen tiiig  a  part 
ownership  of  the  property  given  as  security,  prevents 
one  form  of  double  taxation  common  in  other  states. 
Debts  due  residents  of  the  state  and  taxed  as  “  solvent 
credits”  of  the  creditor  may  be  deducted  from  “  solvent 
credits”  of  the  debtor. 

But  there  is  still  double  taxation  in  the  following 
cases,  (i)  Personal  property,  such  as  stocks  and  bonds 
of  corporations  whose  tangible  property  is  taxed  in  other 
states,  are  taxable  if  the  owner  resides  in  California.’’ 

‘Yuba  County  v.  Adams,  7  Cal.,  35. 

‘Purchasers  are  bound  at  their  peril  to  see  that  the  taxes  have  been 
paid.  Reeve  v.  Kennedy,  43  Cal.,  643. 

*  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  v.  Fry,  63  Cal.,  470. 
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(2)  No  deduction  is  allowed  for  debt  except  in  the  two 
above  mentioned  cases.  An  unsecured  note  is  taxed  if 
discoverable.  A  considerable  number  of  such  notes  are 
discovered  by  an  inquiry  addressed  to  the  debtor  on  the 
blank  furnished  for  the  statement.'  It  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  the  taxpayer  can  be  compelled  to 
furnish  that  information  under  the  law  unless  properly 
summoned  as  a  witness  and  compelled  to  testify.  Yet 
the  knowledge  that  the  debtor  may  in  this  way  make 
acknowledgment  of  the  e.xistence  of  the  debt  renders  the 
creditor  cautious  aboixt  omitting  it  from  his  own  state¬ 
ment.  This  question,  which  has  undoubtedly  added 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  assessment  roll  of  the 
state,  is  a  most  fertile  source  of  double  taxation. 

II.  Conclusion. 

We  have  now  completed  our  examination  of  the  law’. 
.\11  its  main  features  have  been  set  forth.  There  are 
many  details  not  examined.  There  are  a  number  of 
slight  amendments  desired  by  those  who  administer  the 
law  which  would  make  it  work  more  smoothly.  None 
of  these  would  change  the  general  plan  and  scope  of 
the  tax,  and  we  may  omit  any  consideration  of  them 
here. 

Taken  as  a  whole  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  tax  law  is  one  of  the  best  property  tax  laws  that 
has  ever  been  written.  The  statute  depicts  a  general 
property  tax  which  conforms  very  closely  to  the  ideal 
for  that  sort  of  a  tax.  If  any  general  property  tax  could 


See  Appendix  A. 
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fulfill  the  requirements  of  justice  this  one  would  approach 
closely  thereto.  If  it  is  possible  to  administer  any  gen¬ 
eral  property  tax  fairly  this  one  could  be  so  administered. 
If  it  is  possible  under  any  law  to  discover  all  the  property 
owned  by  the  citizen  it  certainly  ought  to  be  possible  to 
do  so  under  this  law.  If  the  results  show  a  serious  fail¬ 
ure  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  justice  and  equality, 
the  blame  cannot  be  laid  on  those  who  drew  this  statute. 
The  failure  lies  mainly  with  the  tax  itself.  To  ascertain 
what  is  the  total  amount  of  property  in  a  state  is  im¬ 
possible  when  the  forms  which  property  takes  are  as 
numerous  and  as  complicated  as  at  pre.sent.  Under 
modern  economic  conditions  the  general  property  tax  is 
fundamentally  wrong  in  principle.  At  the  present  time 
property  is  not  a  fair  indication  of  ability  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  government.' 

■  It  is  frequently  claimed  that  the  difficulty  lies  with  the  officials 
who  administer  the  law.  Bribery  and  corruption  are  freely  charged 
but  rarely  proven.  The  author’s  impression,  drawn  from  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  officials  concerned  with  taxation  in  all  parts  of 
the  state,  is  that  they  are  generally  honest,  faithful  and  competent. 

I 


PART  II. 


THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  TAX.' 

I.  Increase  in  the  burden. 

In  spite  of  the  general  excellence  of  the  law,  its  opera¬ 
tion  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Inequalities  of  many  kinds 
exist  which  are  accentuated  and  rendered  more  serious, 
year  by  year,  by  the  general  increase  in  the  burden  upon 
the  revenues.  Since  i860  the  amount  collected  by  the 
state  from  the  general  property  tax  has  increased  from 
$889,162  to  $7,781,589  or  8.7  fold.  During  the  same 
period  population  increased  from  380,000  to  1,460,000  or 
3.8  fold.  The  amount  paid  by  the  people  for  state  pur¬ 
poses  alone  has  increased  from  $2.34  to  $5.33  per  capita.* 
According  to  the  estimate  made  by  the  census  of  1890 
the  total  per  capita  taxation  by  all  authorities  increased 
between  i860  and  1890  from  $7.85  to  $15.52.  This  in¬ 
crease  is  at  about  the  .same  rate  as  that  in  the  burden  for 
state  purposes  alone.'* 

'  When  not  otherwise  .stated  all  statistics  quoted  are  from  the  public 
reports  mentioned  in  the  foot-note  at  the  beginning  of  Part  I.  To 
avoid  multiplying  foot-notes  no  further  references  will  be  made. 

’  In  making  any  comparison  with  other  states,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  California  the  schools  are  largely  supported  from  the 
state  treasury.  The  state  collects  the  general  school  fund  and  appor¬ 
tions  it  to  the  school  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
in  each.  School  districts,  cities  and  incorporated  towns,  union  high 
school  districts,  and  counties,  may  levy  additional  taxes  for  school 
purposes.  High  schools  receive  no  aid  from  the  state. 

*  During  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  state’s  history  the  expenses 
of  the  government  were  affected  by  the  prevailing  high  rate  of  wages 
and  high  prices.  (See  my  article  on  “  Labor  in  California,”  Yale  Re¬ 
view,  February,  1896.)  There  has  therefore  been  a  larger  increase  in 
state  activities  than  the  above  figures  show. 
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2.  The  inequalities  in  the  assessment  of  personal 
property. 

The  principal  inequalities  in  the  operation  of  this  tax 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  personal  property  escapes  taxation 
in  very  large  measure.  A  glance  at  the  chart  will  show 
that  the  assessment  of  personal  property  has  not  in¬ 
creased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  assessment 
of  real  estate.  The  total  amount  of  personal  property 
assessed  in  1896  was  le.ss  by  $32,000,000,  or  about  16^, 
than  the  amount  assessed  in  1872.'  Between  1880  and 
1896  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  (not  including  rail¬ 
roads)  increased  from  about  $450,000,000  to  nearly  $1,- 
050,000,000,  or  about  2.25  fold.  Yet  the  amount  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  as.sessed  increased  only  from  $175,000,000 
to  $188,000,000  a  gain  of  less  than  8^.^ 

The  .same  significant  fact  can  be  stated  in  another 
form.  In  1880  personal  property  constituted  26.18^  of 
the  entire  assessed  value  of  property  in  California,  but 
in  1896,  it  was  only  14.84%.  Omitting  from  the  com¬ 
parison  the  valuation  of  railroad  property,  assessed  by 
the  state  board  of  equalization,  and  the  item  of  money 

•The  assessment  of  personal  property  in  1872  was  $220,000,000  the 
highest  ever  made.  The  lowest  since  that  time  was  $i  12,000,000  in 
1882.  1872  was  the  year  after  that  in  which  the  first  state  board  of 

equalization  was  appointed  and  began  its  work.  The  increase  in  that 
year  of  155%  in  the  assessment  of  personal  property  and  of  nearly 
140%  in  the  total  assessment  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  work  of  that 
board.  The  same  year  saw  the  establishment  of  the  code,  and  some 
of  the  improvement  in  the  assessment  was  doubtless  due  to  the  new 
provisions  of  the  law. 

*The  date  1880,  frequently  used  for  comparisons  in  this  paper,  is 
selected  because  it  was  the  first  year  after  the  present  state  constitu¬ 
tion  went  into  effect. 
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and  solvent  credits,  we  find  that  the  assessed  valuation 
of  personal  property  was  21.8%  of  all  property  in  1880 
and  only  12  in  1896.' 

In  the  seventeen  years  from  1880  to  1896  the  increase 
in  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  has  been  125%. 
But  the  increase  in  the  assessed  v’^aluation  of  personal 
property  has  been  only  ^'/o-  It  is  utterly  inconceivable 
that  this  represents  the  actual  conditions.  During  the 
same  years  the  number  of  acres  assessed  rose  from 
23,116,080  to  39,769,329,  au  increase  of  about  50^. 
Although  there  is  110  necessary  connection  between  the 
number  of  acres  taken  up  and  the  amount  of  personal 
property  in  the  state,  yet  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the 
people  who  own  half  again  as  much  land  as  in  1880  own 
only  10^  more  personal  property  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  amount  of  personal  property  does  stand 
in  close  connection  with  the  number  of  people.  It  is 
certainly  natural  to  suppose  that  the  1,500,000  people 
living  in  California  to-day  would  own  nearly  twice  as 
much  personal  property  as  the  860,000  people  who  lived 
here  in  1880.  Yet  we  find  that,  according  to  the  assess- 
mejit  roll,  the  additional  640,000  people  have  not 
brought  with  them  more  than  one  tenth  as  much  per- 
•sonal  property  as  the  original  860,000  possessed.  In 
1880  the  per  capita  assessment  of  personal  property  was 
$201  ;  in  1890  it  was  only  $139,  and  in  1896  only  $122. 
During  the  same  time  the  per  capita  assessment  of  real 
estate  increased  from  $523  to  $700. 

Such  glaring  absurdities  are  revealed  by  a  study  of 

'The  complete  tables  will  be  found  in  appendix  C. 
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the  mere  totals  on  the  assessment  roll.  We  will  now 
examine  some  of  the  separate  items. 

It  is  commonly  reported  that  on  the  approach  of  as- 
ssessment  day  (the  first  Monday  in  March)  considerable 
amounts  of  money  are  removed  from  the  banks  and 
placed  where  the  assessor  cannot  find  them  nor  the 
owner  remember  that  he  has  them  when  making  up  the 
sworn  statement.  We  have  no  way  of  ascertaining  with 
absolute  certainty  how  much  money  and  solvent  credits 
escapes  taxation.  Biit  we  can  show  beyond  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  a  large  part  does  escape.  Twice  each  year 
on  the  first  of  January  and  the  first  of  July,  the  bank 
commissioners  regularly  compile  a  statement  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  banks  of  the  state.  (The  July 
statement  includes  the  national  banks,  which  are  omitted 
from  that  of  January.)  According  to  the  report  of 
the  bank  commissioner  in  1890  the  taxable  deposits*  in 
all  banks  in  the  state  in  July  amounted  to  $72,787,524. 
All  of  this  is  solvent  credits  of  the  depositors  according 
to  the  law.  The  banks  also  had  on  hand  $23,359,094 
in  money,  and  their  own  solvent  credits  from  which  all 
their  deposits  are  to  be  deducted  amounted'^  to  $89,979,- 
965.67.  The  taxable  difference  was  $17,102,441.  Be¬ 
sides  these  sums  the  banks  held  $22,606,896  invested  in 
stocks  and  bonds,  a  part  of  which  is  taxable.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  how  much  of  this  is  taxable,  we 

'Omitting  savings  bank  deposits,  which  are  not  taxed  as  money  or 
credits  but  are  merged  in  the  property  of  the  banks. 

'Under  the  three  headings  "  Loans  on  stocks,  bonds  and  war¬ 
rants,”  “Loans  on  other  securities”  (not  on  mortgages),  and  “  Loans 
on  personal  security.” 
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will  omit  it  from  our  comparison  entirely.  The  taxable 
items  with  all  possible  deductions  are  as  follows  : 

Taxable  to  depositors,  or  their  creditors,  .  .  $72,787,524  ' 
Taxable  to  banks  or  their  creditors,  other 

than  depositors, .  17,192,441 

Money  on  hand .  23,359,094 

Total, . ■  • . |ii3.339i059 

This  total  should  be  increased  by  any  taxable  portion 
of  the  stocks,  bonds  or  warrants  held  by  the  banks  as 
above  explained.  Thus  according  to  the  bank  commis¬ 
sioners’  report  there  were  in  the  hands  of  the  banks 
alone  July  i,  1890,  more  than  $113,339,059  of  money 
and  solvent  credits.  But  the  assessors  could  find  in  the 
whole  state,  in  the  hands  of  banks  and  of  private  persons 
together,  only  $25,226,970  on  the  first  Monday  in 
March.  If  we  are  to  assume  that  the  assessors’  returns 
and  those  of  the  bank  commissioners  are  both  correct 
then  the  amount  of  money  and  solvent  credits  in  the 
state  increased  by  more  than  $88,1 12,089  in  four  mouths  ! 
But  that  is  not  the  wliole  story ;  for  by  the  next  first 
Monday  in  March,  eight  months  later,  if  we  can  believe 
the  assessors’  returns,  only  $25,983,913  out  of  over 
$i  13,339,059  found  by  the  bank  commissioners  remained 
in  the  state ! 

Appro.ximately  the  same  thing  can  be  shown  for  any 
other  year.  The  showing  for  1890  is  as  favorable  to 
the  assessment  as  that  which  could  be  made  in  any  one 
of  five  years  taken  at  random  which  have  been  esti¬ 
mated.  Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  more  of  these 

'  Any  deduction  allowable  from  this  item  for  personal  debts  of 
depositors  should  reappear  as  solvent  credits  of  other  persons ;  so 
that  this  amount  should  all  appear  in  one  form  or  another  on  the 
assessment  roll. 
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tedious  calculations,  we  may  say  that  it  is  certain  that 
not  more  than  20^  of  the  taxable  amount  of  money 
and  solvent  credits  has  yet  found  its  way  into  the 
assessment  rolls.' 

It  is  a  serious  thing  that  this  item  of  property  escapes 
taxation,  for  it  probably  amounts  to  $300,000,000  at  the 
very  least,  or  to  about  one-third  as  much  as  the  entire 
assessed  value  of  real  estate  and  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  the  entire  assessed  value  of  personal  property.  Yet 
unless  other  forms  of  personal  property  are  reached  also, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  tax  this  one  form  more  sharply 
than  the  others. 

The  banks  have  in  some  quarters  been  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  these  discrepancies.  But  they  are  as  a  matter  of 
fact  responsible  for  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  eva¬ 
sion  that  actually  takes  place.  Only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  total  amount  of  money  and  solvent  credits  is 
taxable  to  the  banks.  It  is  the  deposits  that  escape  in 
largest  measure,  and  they  are  not  taxable  to  the  banks 
but  to  the  depositors.  Yet  the  procedure  noted  in  the 
first  part  of  this  paper  of  requiring  the  bank  commis¬ 
sioners  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  banks  on  the 
first  Monday  in  March,  which  was  adopted  last  year 
(1896),  resulted  in  an  increase  of  nearly  74^  in  the 
assessment  of  money  and  solvent  credits  in  the  state  at 
large  in  a  single  year.  In  San  Francisco  the  increase 
was  even  more  marked,  being  over  100^.®  Thefollow- 

‘  In  1890  the  census  authorities  fouud  $32,600,000  worth  of  gold 
and  bullion  in  California.  But  only  $9,900,000  of  all  kinds  of  money 
was  assessed. 

*  Judging  by  the  statement  just  obtained  from  the  banks  by  the 
bank  commissioners  for  Saturday,  Peb.  27,  1897,  at  the  close  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  assessment  this  year  ( 1897 )  will  fall  back  slightly. 
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ing  table  shows  the  assessment  of  money  and  of  solvent 
credits,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  from  the  reports, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  state  government. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MONEY  AND  OF  SOLVENT  CREDITS. 


Year. 

Total  State. 

San  Francisco. 

1872  .... 

$111,531,623 

$79,106,590 

1873  .... 

11.487,808* 

. t 

1876  .... 

16,904,218* 

14,212,925* 

1877  .  .  . 

13,403,606* 

11,013,095* 

1878  .... 

u.381,997* 

9,133,280* 

1879  .... 

9.866,986* 

7.388.635* 

1880  .... 

24.678,330 

.  .  .  .t 

i88i  ... 

13.597.566* 

9,831,992* 

1882  .... 

20,694,328 

8,521,200 

1883.  ..  . 

26,850,161 

14.710,393 

1884  .... 

26,303.958 

15.269,339 

1885.  .  .  . 

10,483,087* 

6,657,298* 

1886  .... 

22,678,318 

13.307.475 

1887  .... 

26, 140,212 

15,672,424 

1888  .... 

28,600,278 

16.313.776 

1889  .... 

27.565.543 

16,885,983 

1890  .... 

25,226,970 

17.385.536 

1891  .... 

25.983.913 

17.366,084 

1892  .... 

25,877,180 

17,112,858 

1893  ...  . 

26.811,063 

16,950.134 

1894  .... 

22,622,525 

15  383.929 

1895  .... 

26.270,813 

17,122,486 

1896  .  .  . 

45.623.195 

35.178,734 

Money  only. 

In  some 

cases  the  reports  do  not  segregate  solv 

credits  from  other  personal  pn)perty.  No  segregation  of  either  money 
or  solvent  credits  was  made  in  the  reports  before  1872,  except  in  1851, 
when  the  amount  of  money  assessed  was  given  as  ^1,642,663.  The 
report  of  the  state  board  of  equalization  for  1874-75  was  not  printed. 

t  Money  and  solvent  credits  are  not  separated  from  other  personal 
property.  But  the  report  of  the  state  board  of  equalization  for  1872 
and  1873  contains  a  statement  in  regard  to  seventeen  savings  banks 
showing  a  reduction  in  their  assessment  from  over  130,000,000  in  1872 
to  less  than  $2,000,000  in  1873. 
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There  are  two  things  particularly  noticeable  in  this 
table.  The  first  is  the  absence  of  any  steady  increase 
such  as  we  should  expect  to  find  if  the  assessment  had 
kept  pace  with  the  actual  growth  of  the  state.  The 
second  is  the  sudden  jump  in  1896,  which  has  just  been 
explained.  It  is  probable  that  the  banks  now  bear  their 
full  share  of  taxation  upon  money  and  solvent  credits. 

Turning  now  to  other  forms  of  personal  property,  we 
shall  encounter  the  same  difficulties  in  attempting  to 
ascertain  the  exact  amount  which  escapes,  but  we  can 
easily  assure  ourselves  that  a  large  part  does  escape. 
One  of  the  categories  that  undoubtedly  escapes  is 
“goods,  wares  and  merchandise.”  In  1890  the  state 
board  of  equalization  said  of  these  items  :  “  Certainly  the 
supply  should  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population. 
Since  1880  the  population  has  increased  46^  while  the 
increase  of  valuation  of  goods  and  merchandise  in  1890 
over  that  of  1880  is  27^  and  over  that  of  1883  only 
6.6 

ASSESSMENT  OF  MERCHANDISE. 


i»8o . 127,650,184 

1882  .  28,903,860 

1883  .  32,954,572 

1884  .  34,449,166 

1886  .  30,755,495 

1887  .  32,722,933 

1888  .  34,803,462 

1889  .  35,620,993 

1890  .  35,149,996 

^^^*^*** 

1896 .  40,435.493 


This  item  includes  the  stock  of  goods  in  the  hands  of 
merchants.  It  is  not  customary  and  probably  not  feasible 
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to  demand  an  inventory.  As  the  assessor  cannot  visit 
every  store  in  his  county  on  the  first  Monday  in  March, 
his  only  source  of  knowledge  is  the  sworn  “  statement  ” 
of  the  owner,  which  is  usually  made  sometime  later  than 
the  first  of  March,  to  which  date  it  refers.  To  be  sure 
the  law  forbids  the  assessment  of  the  property  of  any 
person  “  in  gross  ”,  but  whether  it  requires  a  detailed 
enumeration  of  all  the  things  in  an  assorted  stock  of 
goods  is  doubtful.  Still,  the  underassessment  in  this 
case  is  not  so  great  as  in  other  cases. 

An  interesting  bit  of  evidence  as  to  the  general  under¬ 
assessment  of  personal  property  and  especially  of  such 
items  as  goods,  wares  and  merchandize,  house-furnish¬ 
ings,  libraries  and  the  like,  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports 
of  the  loss  by  fire  in  San  Francisco. ‘  The  total  loss 
from  1884  to  1896  inclusive  was  $13,140,264,  of  which 
$3,790,904  was  on  buildings  and  $9,349,360  on  their 
contents.  That  is,  the  contents  of  buildings  destroyed  by 
fire  were  2.74  times  as  valuable  as  the  buildings,  making 
no  allowance  for  salvage.  Hence  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  find  the  assessment  of  personal  property  at 
least  2.74  times  as  great  as  that  of  buildings.  The 
assessment  of  buildings  in  San  Francisco  in  1896  was 
$88,506,915,  while  that  of  personal  property  other  than 
money  and  solvent  credits,  instead  of  being  $232,508,667 
was  only  $47,073,097,  but  little  over  50%  of  the  assessr 
ment  of  buildings.  A  discrepancy  so  large  as  this  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  underassessment  of 
the  contents  of  buildings. 

'  Annual  Reports  of  the  Underwriters’  Fire  Patrol.  See  tables  in 
Appendix  B. 
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Another  item  which  is  assessed  with  the  utmost  irreg¬ 
ularity  is  franchises.  The  amount  of  franchises  assessed 
in  1896  was  $10,415,830,  an  increase  since  1890  of  over 
$4,000,000.  Most  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  sharper 
assessment  of  franchises  in  San  Francisco  and  Alameda 
Counties  alone.  (Alameda  County  includes  the  city  of 
Oakland.) 

But  the  startling  fact  in  regard  to  the  franchises  is 
that  out  of  the  57  counties  30,  according  to  their  assess¬ 
ors,  have  no  franchises.  Among  these  30  counties  are 
San  Joaquin  which  has  a  population  of  over  30,000  and 
contains  the  city  of  Stockton  with  over  15,000  inhabit¬ 
ants  ;  Kern  County,  with  a  population  of  over  10,000, 
containing  a  city  of  some  3,000 ;  and  Marin  County  with 
1 5,000  people,  containing  a  number  of  flourishing  towns, 
one  of  which  has  nearly  4,000  inhabitants.  Some  of 
the  missing  30  counties  are,  to  be  sure,  sparsely  populated 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  have  no  franchises,  or  at  least  none 
of  any  value.  But  if  Contra  Costa  County,  with  only 
14,000  inhabitants,  its  largest  town,  Martinez,  having 
less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  finds  franchises  worth 
$103,000  within  its  boundaries,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  larger  counties  and  towns  are  without  any  such 
franchises. 

While  there  are  many  franchises  which  escape  taxa¬ 
tion  there  are  also  a  great  many  that  are  taxed,  but 
should  not  be.  If,  for  example,  a  manufacturing  firm 
(partnership)  becomes  incorporated,  it  is  in  some  counties, 
notably  San  Francisco,  assessed  for  a  franchise.  Yet  it 
is  not  clear  that  the  very  limited  privileges  conferred 
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upon  corporations  in  California  are  worth  even  the  $150 
at  which  they  are  assessed.'  The  justification  of  taxing 
a  franchise  is  not  found  in  the  fact  that  the  mere  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  franchise  is,  in  itself,  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
dicative  of  so  much  ability  to  pay  taxes,  or  of  so  much 
benefit  conferred  by  the  government.  But  franchises 
are  included  in  the  property  because  they  have  a  value 
and  form  a  part  of  the  revenue  yielding  capital  of  the 
corporation  or  person  owning  them.  The  mere  act  of 
incorporation  does  not  nece.ssarily  carry  with  it  a  taxable 
franchise.  The  franchise  is  a  valuable  or  special 
privilege,  and  if  conferred  by  government  is  usually  in 
addition  to  the  mere  act  of  incorporation.  The  right  to 
sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  enjoy  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  usual  privilege  of  limited  liability,  might  be  legally 
called  a  franchise.  But  it  is  not  a  taxable  franchise, 
because  it  has  no  money  value. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  assessment  of  such 
franchises  at  even  ^150  apiece  is  not  only  unjust  but  is 
illegal.  The  constitution  defines  franchises  as  property 
and  declares  that  all  property  should  be  assessed  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  value.'' 

*  “  Bach  stockholder  of  a  corporation  or  joint-stock  association  shall 
l)e  individually  and  personally  liable  for  such  proportion  of  all  its 
debts  and  liabilities  contracted  or  incurred  during  the  time  be  was  a 
stockholder,  as  the  amount  of  stocks  or  shares  owned  by  him  bears 
to  the  whole  of  the  subscribed  capital  stock  or  shares  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  or  association.” — Part  of  sec.  3,  Art.  xii,  state  constitution. 

’The  courts  have  never,  to  the  author’s  knowledge,  tested  this  assess¬ 
ment.  The  amount  of  tax,  about  I3.00  each  year,  is  so  small  that  it 
is  cheaper  to  pay  it  than  to  sue.  Some  such  valueless  franchises  have 
been  assessed  as  high  as  |6,ooo  and  even  |io,ooo.  The  corporations 
submit  ”  for  fear  they  may  get  something  worse”  ! ! 
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Other  cases  iii  which  the  assessment  of  personal  prop¬ 
erty  is  absurdly  deficient  might  be  pointed  out.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  returns  in  1896  show  only  66,753  watches  in 
the  state,  or  about  one  to  every  23  persons.  Much  of  the 
grain  crop  of  the  state  is  not  taxable,  being  shipped 
from  the  state  before  the  assessment  day,  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  crops  being  exempt.  In  1896,  however,  there  were 
20,294,428  centals  of  wheat  in  the  state  assessed  at 
$2,662,428  or  about  12^  cents  per  cental.  Butin  1895, 
7,850,890  centals  were  assessed  at  $4,486,153,  or  about 
56  cents  per  cental.  The  actual  price  in  1896  was 
higher  than  in  1895,  just  the  reverse  of  the  relation  in 
the  assessment.* 

In  36  counties  in  1895  there  was  no  coal  at  all  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  assessment  and  in  si.x  others^there  was  less 
than  100  tons.  The  rate  at  which  coal  is  assessed  varies 
from  $4.00  to  $12.00  a  ton  in  different  counties.  The 
assessment  of  furniture  is  nearly  uniform  •  from  year  to 
•year,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  : 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  FURNITURE. 


1889  . 116,777,172 

1890  .  16,346,366 

1891  .  16,329,084 

1892  .  16,699,005 

•1893 .  17,051,007 

1894  .  16,018,898 

1895  .  16,719,752 

1896  .  15,499,080* 


This  assessment  is  certainly  defective.  Population  in- 

■Wheat  was  quoted  in  San  Francisco  March  i,  1895,  at  82 cents 
per  cental ;  March  i,  1896,  at  $i.i2)4  per  cental. 

’Just  about $10  per  capita. 
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creased  300,000  in  the  interval  from  1889  to  1896  and 
yet  the  amount  of  furniture  assessed  decreased. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  into  details.  No 
additional  evidence  is  needed  to  convince  us  that  per¬ 
sonal  property  escapes  taxation  in  large  measure. 
Personal  property  that  is  found  by  the  assessor  is 
generally  as.ses.sed  quite  fairly.  The  trouble  is  that  so 
little  of  it  is  found.  Of  all  that  is  assessed,  one-fourth 
is  made  up  of  farming  stock  and  utensils,  which  are 
assessed  at  not  less  than  half  their  value. 

3.  Inequalities  in  the  Assessment  of  Real  Estate. 

The  inequalities  in  the  assessment  of  real  estate  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes :  i.  Inequalities  between 
localities,  arising  from  taxation  by  different  authorities 
and  the  failure  of  the  scheme  of  equalization.  2. 
Inequalities  between  rural  and  city  property.  3. 
Inequalities  between  land  and  the  'improvements.  4. 
Inequalities  between  individuals  in  the  same  localities. 

These  four  classes  are  not  mutually  exclusive  and  are 
not  intended  to  be  so.  Thus  inequalities  between  locali¬ 
ties  due  to  the  action  of  different  authorities  may  result 
ill  inequalities  between  rural  and  city  property.  But 
these  four  comparisons  reveal  the  principal  ways  in 
which  the  inequalities  in  the  assessment  of  real  estate 
are  felt. 

a.  Inequalities  between  Different  Localities. 

In  spite  of  the  existence  and  action  of  the  state  board 
of  equalization  there  are  undoubtedly  great  differences 
in  the  rate  of  assessment  of  real  estate  between  the 
different  cities  and  counties.  To  ascertain  how  much 
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these  differences  are  is  a  task  of  great  difficulty  and 
delicacy.*  Although  the  methods  used  by  the  United 
States  census  office  iu  ascertaining  the  value  of  city  real 
estate  are  not  above  criticism,  the  results  obtained  by 
that  authority  in  1890  arc  the  best  that  are  available. 

The  following  table  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
eleventh  census  (1890),  on  “Wealth,  Debt,  and  Taxa¬ 
tion,”  (Part  II,  p.  377,)  shows  some  of  the  probable 
inequalities  in  different  cities,  or  at  least  that  great 
inequalities  do  exist. 

TRUE  VALUE  COMPARED  WITH  THE  ASvSESSED  VALUE  OF 
REAL  ESTATE  IN  NINETEEN  CITIES. 


cities. 

True  Valuation 
of  Real  Estate. 

Assessed  Value. 

Per  Cent,  of  As¬ 
sessed  to  True 
Value. 

Alameda . 

•  $  10,531.388 

1  7.471.853 

70 

Berkeley . 

5,413,660 

3,608,840 

66 

Eureka . 

2,500,000 

2.393.103 

95 

Fresno . 

10,000.000 

6,436,194 

64 

Los  Angeles . 

67.589.870 

45,066,436 

66 

Napa . 

2,947,930 

1.787.650 

60 

Oakland, . 

.  70,000,000 

35.827.273 

51 

Pasadena . 

9  000,000 

4.294,167 

47 

Riverside, . 

15,000,000 

3.987.685 

26 

Sacramento, .  .  . 

28,000,000 

13.064.574 

41 

San  Bernardino,  .  . 

7,441,404 

3,720,702 

50 

San  Diego,  .  .  .  . 

.  44,500,000 

14,678,101 

33 

San  Francisco  .  .  . 

316,830,419 

235.355.668 

74 

Sau  Josd . 

30,000,000 

14,826,447 

50 

Santa  Barbara,  .  .  . 

4,894,833 

2.894,833 

59 

Santa  Cruz,  .... 

10,300,000 

3.003,285 

30 

Santa  Rosa,  .  . 

4.645.835 

3.071.173 

75 

Stockton . 

12,283,162 

8,122,108 

66 

Vallejo . 

.  1,700,000 

1,250,000 

73’ 

■During  the  years  1894,  1895  and  1896  the  writer  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  thirty  diflerent  counties.  Although  many  inquires  as  to  the 
usual  rate  of  assessment  were  made,  the  results  obtained  were  not 
very  satisfactory.  So  far  as  they  go  they  fully  sustain  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  this  paper. 

*  The  basis  upon  which  all  of  these  valuations  was  made  is  thus  de  - 
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Whether  the  figures  given  in  the  census  report  are 
absolutely  correct  in  each  case  or  not,  they  certainly  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  assess¬ 
ment  in  different  localities.  Without  reference  to  the 
exact  proportions,  this  absence  of  uniformity  is  fully 
established  by  the  author’s  personal  inquiries.  But  it  is 
not  safe  to  lay  very  much  stress  on  the  smaller  variations. 

b.  Inequalities  betxveen  Rural  and  Urban  Property. 

The  census  of  1890  shows  that  nearly  41  %  of  the 
people  of  California  live  in  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  By  a  careful  estimate  it  has  been  found  that 
more  than  65  fc  of  the  people  of  the  state  now  live  on 
what  the  assessor  calls  “city  and  town  lots”  and  not 
more  than  35  fo  live  on  “acres,”  or  what  is  mostly  fann 
or  ranch  land.  In  1890  the  assessment  of  ranch  lands 
and  improvements  was  $959  per  capita  for  those  who 
reside  thereon,  against  an  as.sessment  of  I599  per  capita 
for  city  and  town  lots  to  those  resident  in  towns.  In 
1892,  when  the  assessment  reached  its  highest  point, 
these  figures  were  $963  for  farmers  and  $644  for  towns¬ 
men.  The  same  general  proportions  hold  true  for  the 
other  years. 

scribed  in  the  census'  “To  ascertain  the  true  value  of  real  estate 
distributable  into  counties,  inquiries  were  sent  to  county  and  munici¬ 
pal  oflBcers  empowered  to  assess  property  for  purposes  of  taxation, 
asking  them  to  state  what,  in  their  opinion,  was  the  relation  between 
the  assessed  and  the  true  value  of  the  real  estate  as  respectively 
assessed  by  them,  and,  to  corroborate  their  reports,  more  than  25,000 
inquiries  were  sent  throughout  the  country  to  persons  believed  to  be 
familiar  with  the  values  of  real  estate,  asking  their  opinions  as  to  the 
relation  between  the  assessed  and  the  true  value  in  their  respective 
localities,  and  the  replies  received  were  carefully  considered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  report  of  the  assessors.” 
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Of  course  these  figures  must  not  be  supposed  to  prove 
that  the  farmer  is  taxed  one  and  one-half  times  as  heavily 
as  his  cousin  of  the  town  in  proportion  to  his  property. 
For  the  number  of  the  propertyless  is  larger  in  the  city 
than  in  the  country.  In  the  cities  only  40^  of  the 
families  own  their  own  homes  while  in  rural  parts  76^ 
of  the  families  own  the  “  ranches  ”  on  which  they  live. 
Then,  too,  the  farmer  requires  more  land  both  in  quantity 
and  in  value,  as  it  is  the  main  source  of  his  income. 
Again,  the  assessment  of  personal  property  per  capita  is 
greater  in  the  city  than  in  the  country.  The  total  per 
capita  assessment  in  cities  and  towns  amounts  to  about 
$725 ;  that  in  the  country  districts  to  $1,088.  The  exact 
figures  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  the  proportion  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same. 

It  is  probably  approximately  true  that  the  average 
farmer  in  California  has  about  $300  worth  more  real 
estate  than  the  average  resident  of  the  city.  But  never¬ 
theless  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  average  farmer  is 
that  much  better  able  to  pay  ta.xes  than  the  average 
townsman. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890  the  true  valuation  of 
farm  lands  and  improvements  (as  returned  by  the  enum¬ 
erators)  was  $697,116,630.*  This  was  assessed  at  $432,- 
391,478  in  1890  and  $459,716,621  in  1891.  According 

•  Two  slight  corrections  should  be  made  in  the  comparison,  (i)  for 
mining  properties  and  (2)  for  railroads  assessed  by  the  state  board  of 
equalization  and  counted  as  personal  property  in  the  census.  The 
exact  amount  of  these  corrections  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  will  not  alter  the  proportion  of  assessed  value  to  true 
value  more  than  one  per  cent.,  probably  not  at  all,  as  they  offset  one 
another. 
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to  this,  the  assessed  valuation  was  between  62  fc  and  66  fo 
of  the  true  valuation.  Personal  inquiries  by  the  author 
confirm  these  averages.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the 
average  assessment  of  farming  property  in  California  is 
little  below  two-thirds  of  its  true  value.  The  census 
estimates  of  the  true  value  of  farming  property  are  more 
reliable  than  are  the  census  returns  on  the  true  valuation 
of  city  real  estate,  because  the  value  of  farming  prop¬ 
erty  was  ascertained  by  the  enumerators. 

The  average  assessment  of  town  and  city  lots  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  broad  acres.  According  to  the  census 
the  true  value  of  city  real  estate  was  $818,458,750, 
asses.sed  in  1890  at  $448,222,621  and  in  1891  at  $455,- 
983,398,  or  54^  and  55^  respectively.  San  Francisco 
appears  to  form  an  important  exception.  The  assess¬ 
ment  of  real  property  there  is  probably  considerably 
above  the  average  for  that  of  city  property  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  state.  It  varies  in  that  city  from  60^  to 
75^  and  over.* 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  average  farmer’s  real 
estate,  which  constitutes  90%  of  all  his  taxed  property 
is  probably  assessed  at  from  8^  to  12  ^  higher  than  the 
average  townsman’s  real  estate,  which  forms  but  80  fo  of 
all  his  taxed  property.'*  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 

'An  increase  of  20%  made  by  the  state  board  of  equalization  in 
1896  carried  the  assessed  value  of  some  pieces  of  property  above  what 
the  same  property  sold  for  that  year.  In  the  opinion  of  several  real 
estate  dealers  the  assessment  in  San  Francisco  will  average  consider¬ 
ably  over  60%  of  the  true  value. 

’  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  these  are  general  averages 
for  the  entire  state.  'Variations  between  different  localities  are  so 
great  that  these  proportions  do  not  probably  apply  strictly  to  any  one 
city  or  to  any  single  county. 
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90%  represents  more  nearly  the  true  proportion  between 
the  farmer’s  real  estate  and  his  personal  property  than 
the  80  %  does  the  proportion  between  the  real  estate  and 
the  personal  property  in  towns.' 

Whether  these  figures  are  absolutely  correct  or  not, 
they  clearly  indieate  that  farming  property  (real  estate) 
is  assessed  higher  on  the  average  than  city  and  town 
lots.  The  showing  is  very  instructive.  It  has  frequently 
been  pointed  out  that,  theoretically,  the  general  property 
tax  is  suited  only  to  the  simple  economic  conditions 
usually  existing  in  farming  communitie.s.  This  view  is 
usually  supported  on  the  ground  that  the  great  category 
of  intangible,  concealable  personal  property  which  escapes 
taxation  is  wanting  in  such  districts.  It  is  uot  usually 
supposed  that  there  is  any  diflFerence  in  the  assessment 
of  visible  property,  especially  of  realty.  But  so  far  as 
our  results  are  safely  conclusive  they  .show  that  the  more 
complicated  conditions  of  city  life  favor  the  underassess¬ 
ment  of  town  and  city  lots  also. 

There  are  two  reasonable  explanations  for  this.  The 
first  is  general,  the  second  local.  In  the  first  place  farm 
lands  change  hands  le.ss  frequently  than  city  and  town 
lots  and  their  value  is  consequently  more  stable.  In  the 
cities  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  leave  a  larger  margin 
to  insure  against  over-assessment.  In  the  second  place 

'  The  warning  must  again  be  repeated  that  it  is  not  safe  to  lay  too 
much  stress  upon  the  exact  proportions  of  these  assessments.  Any 
one  who  has  had  any  experience  with  attempts  to  estimate  the  true 
value  of  property  will  recognize  the  difficuties  involved.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  ascertain  the  true  value  of  property,  especially  of 
real  estate.  The  owner  himself  cannot  tell  what  it  is  within  10  or  20%. 
This  indeed  constitutes  a  fatal  objection  to  the  general  properly  tax. 
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the  peculiar  treatment  of  mortgages  in  California,  which 
will  be  discussed  later,  results  in  a  sharper  assessment  of 
mortgaged  property.  This  affects  32  fo  of  the  farm  lands 
and  only  16^  of  the  city  and  town  lots. 

But,  after  all,  the  payment  each  year  by  the  farmer  of 
from  four  to  si.x  cents  too  much  on  each  $100  of  his 
real  estate  for  state  taxes  shrinks  into  ridiculous  insigni¬ 
ficance  when  compared  with  the  injustice  which  arises 
from  the  evasion  of  taxation  by  personal  property  owners. 
This  again  adds  peculiarly  to  the  burden  upon  the 
farmer,  the  bulk  of  whose  personal  property  consists  of 
visible  tangible  implements,  stock,  and  household  goods, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  asse.ssed  at  above  50  of  their 
true  value.' 

Besides  the  injustice  that  arises  from  the  shifting  of 
the  mortgage  tax,  there  is  also  a  little  inequality  in  the 
sharper  assessment  of  mortgaged  property.  The  law 
provides  that  if  the  face  value  of  the  mortgage  exceeds 
the  assessed  value  of  the  property,  the  mortgage  shall  be 
assessed  at  less  than  its  face  value.  Nevertheless  this 
is  seldom  done,  since  the  fact  that  the  face  value  of  the 
mortgage  can  be  definitely  ascertained  gives  the  assessor 
a  better  indication  of  the  value  of  the  property  than  he 
has  in  otlier  cases.  It  would  be  surprising,  therefore,  if 
such  property  were  not  assessed  more  sharply  than  other 

'  VViieii  the  tax  rate  for  state  purposes  is  50  cents  on  the  |ioo,  which 
is  considered  a  fair  average  rate,  it  is  probable  that  an  average  farmer 
pays  about  17  cents  more  on  each  $100  o{  property  that  he  actually 
owns  than  does  the  average  resident  of  the  city.  But  far  more  serious 
than  any  differences  between  great  classes  are  the  diflFerences  between 
individuals  of  every  class. 
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property.  This  inequality  affects  approximately  one- 
fifth  of  all  the  property  of  the  state.  The  mortgages 
average  about  two-thirds  of  the  assessed  value  of  the 
property.  It  is  probable  from  the  regularity  with  which 
this  proportion  reappears  that  the  assessors  frequently 
assume  that  the  mortgage  is  for  two-thirds  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  The  following  table  shows  the  assessed  value  of 
property  mortgaged,  the  value  of  the  mortgages,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  mortgages  to  the  assessed  value,  and  the 
proportion  of  mortgaged  property  to  all  property. 


Year. 

Assessed  Value  of 
Property 
Mortgaged. 

Assessed  Value  of 
Mortgages.  ^ 

Per  Cent,  of 
Mortgaged 
Property  to 
Total  Value  of 
Real  Estate. 

Per  Cent,  of 
Mortgages  to 
Property 
Mortgaged. 

1S89  .  . 

192,783,031* 

158,606,635 

I7.63t 

63.46! 

1890  .  . 

203,918,335* 

168,060,090 

i8.87t 

63-55  t 

1891  .  . 

2o6,282,444*t 

177,086,691 

i7-52t 

64.92!! 

1892  .  . 

291,962,692 

194.152,095 

.  .  ? 

66.49 

1893  .  . 

325,316,078 

202,874,329 

20.30 

62.33 

1894  .  . 

320,345.753 

218,714,706 

21.89 

68.27 

1895  .  . 

213,728,052* 

194,902,872 

20.20t 

67.94! 

1896  .  . 

191.551.366* 

192,932,131 

19.76! 

67.20! 

c.  Inequalities  in  the  Assessment  Detzveen  Land 
and  Improvements. 


There  is  evidence  that  there  is,  in  some  parts  of  the 
state,  inequality  iu  the  assessment  of  improvements  on 
land  as  compared  with  that  of  the  land  itself.  Thus  for 


*  Less  San  Francisco. 

t  San  Francisco  excluded  from  the  calculation  because  of  incom¬ 
plete  returns. 

J  Returns  from  several  counties  contain  obvious  errors. 

§  Not  ascertainable  because  the  value  of  mortgages  exempt  from 
taxation,  but  upon  taxable  property  is  not  reported. 
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example  in  Fresno  County  the  improvements  on  city  and 
town  lots  were  assessed  at  36^  of  the  lots  in  1890.  But 
the  assessment  of  lots  in  that  county  has  decreased  ever 
since  1890,  while  that  of  the  buildings  has  increased  but 
little;  so  that  in  1896  the  ratio  was  60:  100.  For  the 
state  at  large  the  assessment  of  improvements  is  slowly 
increasing  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  land,  as  we 
would  naturally  expect  it  to  do.  In  the  general  averages 
there  are  no  violent  fluctuations  from  year  to  year.  For 
the  state  at  large  the  ratio  was  28:  100  in  1889,  and 
35:100  in  1896;  or  in  other  words  the  improvements 
were  21^  of  the  total  assessment  of  real  estate  in  1889 
and  ov'er  25/^  in  1896.  The  increase  each  year  has  been 
regular.  Violent  fluctuations  in  certain  counties,  there¬ 
fore,  unless  explainable  by  special  causes  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  due  to  irregularity  in  the  assessment.  Special 
causes  sufficient  to  explain  the  great  fluctuations  observ¬ 
able  are  not  usually  to  be  found.  In  Los  Angeles  County 
a  more  rapid  increa.se  in  the  a.ssessment  of  improvements 
than  of  lots  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  towns  have  been  built  up.  The  ratio 
was  40 : 100  in  1890  and  50:100  in  1896.  In  Marin 
County,  however,  the  reverse  movement  is  not  explain¬ 
able,  the  ratio  falling  from  85 :  100  to  73  : 100.  In  Sacra¬ 
mento  County  the  assessed  value  of  lots  in  1890  was 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  improvements,  but  by  1896 
the  asse.ssment  of  lots  had  increased  two  and  a  quarter 
million  while  that  of  buildings  remained  about  as  in 
1890,  (loi  :  100  in  1890,  80 : 100  in  1896).  In  most  coun¬ 
ties  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  ratio  between  the 
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two.  Such  lar^e  fluctuations  in  the  ratio  between  the 
assessment  of  these  two  items  in  several  counties  cannot 
be  explained  except  on  the  ground  of  unequal  assessment. 

In  San  Francisco  the  assessment  of  improvements 
seems  to  have  kept  pace  fairly  well  with  the  amount  of 
new  construction,  although  there  is  no  exact  correspond¬ 
ence  between  each  year’s  increase  of  assessment  and  the 
amount  of  new  construction  the  previous  year.  In  1880 
improvements  upon  real  estate  were  assessed  at  $42,916,- 
090.  If  we  assume  that  this  was  60^  of  the  true  value 
of  improvements,  the  true  value  at  that  time  was  $71,- 
526,817.  Since  then  new  buildings  have  been  erected 
to  the  amount  of  $83,289,883.'  So  that  if  there  had 
been  no  loss  by  fire,  nor  any  deterioration,  the  value  of 
all  improvements  on  real  estate  in  San  Francisco  in  1896 
would  have  been  $154,816,700,  which  would  have  made 
an  assessment  at  60^^  of  $92,890,020.  But  making  an 
allowance  for  loss  by  fire  which  was  $4,471,131  the 
as.sessment  would  have  been  $90,207,339,  if  at  60%. 
Now  the  assessment  of  improvements  by  the  as.sessor  for 
1896  was  $88,506,915,  which,  if  any  allowance  is  to  be 
made  for  deterioration,  is  above  the  average  for  city 
property  throughout  the  state.  The  total  city  assessment 
was  raised  by  the  state  board  of  equalization  20^.  The 
reason  for  this  increase  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
assessment  of  improvements  on  real  estate  as  such,  but 
took  effect  on  that  together  with  other  property.  This 

•  Transcript  of  the  building  contracts  filed  with  the  recorder,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  California  Architect  and  Building  News.  See  January 
number  each  year.  Full  tables  in  Appendices  D  and  B  of  this  paper. 
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made  the  assessment  of  improvements  $106,108,298  or 
70.5%  of  the  true  value,  no  allowance  being  made  for 
deterioration  of  buildings. 

If  we  grant  that  the  practice  of  assessing  all  property 
at  from  20  to  40^  less  than  its  true  value  is  a  custom 
sufficiently  well  established  to  justify  the  assessor  in  act¬ 
ing  upon  it,  then  we  must  admit  that  the  comparison 
is  favorable  to  the  assessment. 

In  Chicago  the  total  assessment  of  land  and  of  build¬ 
ings  together  in  1893  was  only  30  of  the  actual  cost  of 
new  buildings  alone  (not  including  land),  erected  since 
1876' ;  while  in  San  Francisco  the  assessor’s  valuation 
of  improvements  alone  in  1896  was  more  than  the  actual 
cost  of  new  buildings  erected  from  1880  to  1896,  by 
$5,317,032,  or,  allowing  for  the  actual  loss  by  fire, 
by  $9,788,163.  If  due  allowance  is  made  for  the 
deterioration  of  buildings  during  these  seventeen  years, 
the  assessor’s  valuation  is  very  close  to  the  true  value  of 
improvements,  and  that  of  the  state  board  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  true  value. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
assessment  of  improvements  on  farming  lauds,  with  that 
of  improvements  on  city  and  town  lots.  The  following 
table  presents  the  facts  : 

'See  eighth  biennial  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of 
Illinois,  "  Taxation,”  p.  55,  2nd  edition,  1894. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE 
AND  OF  THE  IMPROVEMENTS  THEREON. 


ue  of  Real  Es- 
te  otlier  than 
own  Lots. 

ue  of  Improve- 
ents  on  Real 
state  other  than 
ots. 

centage  of  Ira- 
rovenients  1 0 
Acres." 

-o 

<s  1 

>,  . 

Wo 

0  „ 

s  ^ 

3  0 

ue  of  Iniprove- 
leuts  on  Town 
ots. 

S  0 

hi  ** 

W 

Q  (ft 

«  B 
-  ^  . 
S  S  “ 
u  S  0 

a> 

« 

rt  SWi4 

rtH 

Cfl  ®  l-I 

> 

> 

> 

■0^ 

1 

>  1 

> 

1889 

1398,562,118 

155,202,041 

I2.I  ; 

1303,888,583  ' 

1145,891,549 

32.4 

1890 

388,440,058 

1  53,951,420 

12.2  1 

295,229,614 

152,993,007 

34.2 

1891 

401,956,321 

!  57,760,300 

!  12.5 

292,650,132 

163,333.266 

35.8 

1892 

415,260,342 

60,982,105 

1  12.8 

335,666,819 

170,409,128 

1  33-7 

189.1 

417,437,352 

1  63,490,014 

13-3 

339,185,565 

179,216,657 

34.5 

1894 

394,902,351 

62,922,147 

!  13-7 

1  320,481,523 

1  181,801,026 

37-4 

189.S 

388,870.824 

1  66,217,482 

1  14-5 

i  325,870,824 

184,1^,520 

36.1 

1896 

377,644,387 

63,835,182 

14-5 

!  330,573,461 

200,152,020 

37.6 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  asse.ssment  of  im¬ 
provements  constitutes  from  I2.I  ^  to  14.5%  of  the  entire 
assessment  of  farming  property  (real  estate),  while  the 
improvements  on  city  real  estate,  constitute  more  than 
one-third  of  the  assessment  of  city  property  (real  estate). 
It  would  follow  then  that  if  the  “  Single  Tax”  were  put 
into  operation  the  farmer  would  be  relieved  of  only 
14.5  ^  of  his  present  taxes  on  real  estate,  while  the  towns¬ 
man  would  be  relieved  of  37.6^.  To  make  the  effect 
of  the  change  clear  let  ns  take  a  concrete  example.  An 
average  or  typical  townsman  now  assessed  for  $1,000  is 
assessed  on  personal  property  at  $200,  on  land  at  $500, 
and  on  improvements  at  $300.  With  the  tax  all  on 
land  he  would  pay  on  $500.  An  average  fanner  now 
assessed  for  $1,000  has  personal  property  $100,  land 
$770,  and  improvements  $130.  With  the  tax  all  on  land 
he  would  pay  on  $770.  The  present  tax  rate  for  the  two 
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is  based  on  the  total  of  $2,000.  The  new  base  would  be 
$1,270.  If  the  present  rate  is  50  cents  the  new  rate  to 
give  the  same  yield,*  namely  $10,  would  have  to  be  a 
little  over  78  cents.  The  townsman  would  pay  this  rate 
on  $500,  or  $3.94,  instead  of  $5.00  as  at  present.  The 
farmer  would  pay  at  the  new  rate  on  $770  or  $6.06  in¬ 
stead  of  $5.00  as  at  present.  If,  as  our  investigation 
shows,  the  fanner  is  already  heavily  over-taxed,  it  is 
evident  that  he  would  gain  no  relief,  but  additional 
burden,  from  the  single  tax. 

The  last  of  the  four  cases  of  iuequality  in  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  real  estate  above  mentioned  does  not  need  illus¬ 
tration.  In  spite  of  the  action  of  the  county  boards  of 
equalization  there  are  frequently  great  differences  in  the 
rates  of  assessment  between  individuals. 

4.  The  Effect  of  General  Under-assessment  ttfon 
the  Equality  or  fustice  of  the  Tax. 

One  of  the  results  of  our  investigation  is  to  show  that 
property,  especially  real  estate  is  regularly  assessed  at 
less  than  its  “  fair  cash  value.”  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
60  fo  of  the  “  fair  cash  value”  is  what  the  assessor,  in 
most  cases  aims  at.  This  is  the  established  usage.  It 
is  contrary  to  the  law,  contrary  to  the  orders  issued  by 
the  state  board  of  equalization,  and  contrary  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  professions  of  the  assessors.  No  assessor  can  be 
found  who  will  publicly  acknowledge  that  his  assess- 

'What  the  rate  would  be  if  the  “  entire  rent”  were  taken  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say.  But  the  proportion  paid  by  each  kind  of  property 
would  remain  as  in  the  text. 
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ments  are  not  in  liis  opinion  equal  to  the  full  cash  value 
of  the  property/ 

Failure  to  frankly  acknowledge  that  the  established 
custom  is  to  assess  property  at  about  60^  of  its  value 
leads  to  serious  difficulties  in  the  matter  of  equalization, 
and  renders  the  work  of  assessment  very  uncertain.  In 
every  case  in  which  the  assessment  is  called  into  ques¬ 
tion  and  a  public  decision  has  to  be  made,  the  fiction  of 
assessment  at  full  cash  value  is  applied.  The  particular 
assessment  in  question  is  made  of  full  cash  value  or 
about  40^  above  the  others.  The  process  of  “equali¬ 
zation,”  therefore,  gives  rise  necessarily  to  inequalities. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  this  tax 
works  a  lie.  The  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  community 
is  obvious. 

But  uniform  under-assessment  has  one  redeeming 
feature.  It  tends  to  offset  the  inequality  which  arises 
from  the  proportional  rate  of  the  general  property  tax. 
Since  ability  increases  more  rapidly  than  property,  or  in 
other  words  the  utility  of  each  increment  of  property  is 
less  than  that  of  the  preceding  increment,  then  it  follows 
that  the  deduction  of  an-  equal  percentage  from  the 
property  of  each  taxpayer  grants  a  greater  relief  to  the 
poor  man  than  to  the  rich  man. 

To  illustrate :  let  us  assume  that  (all  property  being 
taxed)  the  assessment  is  at  60  ^ .  If  the  assessment  had 
been  at  100^  then  A  who  has  $1,000  worth  of  property 
would  have  paid,  on  a  2  %  tax,  $20.  But  he  does  pay 

'The  first  state  board  of  equalization  found  the  assessors  more 
frank.  See  their  report  for  1870-1. 
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$12.  The  $8  saved  has  to  him  the  full  marginal  utility 
which  we  will  take  as  the  base,  or  as  100^.  B,  who 
has  $10,000  worth  of  property,  would  have  paid  $200, 
but  he  pays  only  $120.  The  $80  saved  has  to  him  a 
utility  of  less  than  100^  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
$8  to  A.  Let  us  assume  that  it  has  a  utility  of  75  %  ; 
B  saves  then  |8o  which  has  a  utility  to  him  of  75  fo 
corresponding  to  that  which  $6  has  to  A.  That  is  A 
saves  the  equivalent  of  $2  more  than  B  by  uniform  under¬ 
assessment. 

The  same  thing  may  be  illustrated  in  another  way. 
Let  us  assume  that  A’s  $1000,  represents  an  ability  to 
pay  $20  in  taxes.  The  rate  is  2  %  on  an  assessment  of 
60^.  A  pays  60%  of  his  full  ability.  But  B’s  $10,000 
represents  a  more  than  proportionately  greater  ability, 
i.  e.,  he  is  able  to  pay  more  than  10  times  $20,  say  $240. 
He  pays  $120  which  is  only  ^ofo  of  his  ability.  Had 
the  tax  been  proportional  to  the  actual  property  as  the 
theory  of  the  tax  demands,  A  would  then  have  paid  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  full  ability  ;  B  $200  or  five-sixths  of  his 
ability.  By  the  under-assessment  A  saved  40^  of  his 
ability  while  B  saved  the  difference  between  five-sixths 
of  his  ability  and  one-half  of  his  ability  or  33^  A 
saved  of  his  ability  more  than  B  saved  of  his 

ability  by  the  under-assessment. 

Uniform  under-assessment,  therefore  tends  to  correct 
some  of  the  inequalities  arising  from  proportional  taxa¬ 
tion.  While  the  general  property  tax  is  regressive  in  its 
general  operation  on  account  of  the  evasion  of  taxation 
by  the  wealthy,  it  is  degressive  in  some  measure  on 
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account  of  the  general  practice  of  under-assessment,  at 
least  so  far  as  real  estate  is  concerned. 

5.  Taxation  of  Railroads. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  in 
1879,  railroad  property  was  assessed  by  the  county  as¬ 
sessors.  Each  assessor  assessed  that  part  of  the  property 
which  he  found  in  his  county.  The  only  provision  of 
the  law  which  took  a  broader  view  of  railroad  property 
was  that  which  prescribed  that  the  rolling  stock  should 
be  assessed  as  a  whole  and  apportioned  to  each  county 
according  to  the  number  of  miles  of  road  in  each  county.* 
This  procedure  led  to  much  dissatisfaction  because  of 
lack  of  uniformity  in  assessment.  After  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  first  state  board  of  equalization,  in  1870, 
there  were  frequent  suggestions  offered  to  the  effect  that 
that  board  should  be  made  the  assessment  board  for  rail¬ 
roads  operated  in  more  than  one  county.  These  sug¬ 
gestions  led  to  the  incorporation  in  the  constitution  of 
1879  of  the  method  of  assessing  railroads  described  in 
the  first  part  of  this  paper.  The  power  of  the  state  to 
tax  railroad  property,  even  when  the  company  was  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  had 
received  subsidies  from  the  federal  government,  and  in 
which  the  United  States  still  retained  a  proprietary  in¬ 
terest,  was  affirmed  in  the  case  of  the  People  v.  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  (43  Cal.,  398,  April, 
1872).  Under  the  old  constitution  no  serious  legal 

'  Pol.  Code,  sec.  3663,  as  amended  1873-4.  No  means  were  provided 
for  making  this  section  effective. 
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difficulties  arose  over  the  assessment  of  railroad  property ; 
although  there  were,  of  course,  the  most  striking  differ¬ 
ences  between  counties  as  to  the  method  of  assessment 
and  as  to  results. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  the  new  pro¬ 
cedure  was  received  with  very  bad  grace  by  the  railroad 
companies  and  led  to  a  large  amount  of  confused  litiga¬ 
tion,  the  tangle  of  which  was  not  fully  unravelled  until 
January  6,  1895,  when  the  decision  in  favor  of  the  state 
was  rendered  by  the  supreme  court  in  six  cases,  the 
leading  one  of  which  was  the  People  v.  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  (105  Cal.,^  576.*) 

During  the  first  five  years  (1880  to  1884  inclusive) 
the  objections  raised  by  the  railroad  companies  to  the 
payment  of  their  taxes  under  the  assessment  of  the  state 
board  of  equalization,  rested  principally  on  technical 
details.  Some  of  these  affected  the  validity  of  the  as¬ 
sessment  because  of  the  alleged  inclusion  of  items  not 
assessable  by  the  state  board,  others  the  power  of  certain 
officials  to  receive  payment  and  to  legally  release  the 
tax-liens  on  the  roads,  others  again  turned  upon  the 
validity  of  various  compromises  entered  into  by  local 
officials,  or  certain  state  officials,  and  tiot  regarded  by 
other  officials  as  legal.  All  of  the  cases  were  compli¬ 
cated  by  conflicts  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  different  officials 
and  by  serious  contradictions  or  weaknesses  in  the  early 
laws.  Thus  under  the  first  revenue  law  passed  after  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  in  1880,  the  collection  of  rail- 

■  Appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  but  judgment  not 
disturbed  by  a  decision  rendered  June  8,  1896. 
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road  taxes  was  left,  as  before,  to  the  county  tax  collector. 
In  the  general  alarm  which  was  felt  at  the  first  refusal 
of  the  largest  roads  to  pay  these  taxes,  many  county 
supervisors  considered  the  advisability  of  compromising 
and  in  not  a  few  instances  such  compromises  were 
affected.  But  in  March,  1883,  the  revenue  law  was 
amended  so  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  controller  to 
superintend  and  enforce  the  collection  of  all  taxes,  both 
for  the  state  and  for  the  county.  It  was  only  by  slow 
degrees  that  the  law  was  brought  into  operative  form. 

By  various  compromises  and  under  the  decisions 
rendered  in  some  of  the  cases,  a  part  of  the  taxes  assessed 
on  the  railroads  for  the  years  from  1880  to  1884  was 
paid  at  various  times  between  1880  and  1893.  But  up 
to  the  latter  date  no  part  of  the  taxes  for  the  years  1885  to 
1887,  inclusive,  had  been  paid.  Each  year  presented  a 
new  set  of  cases  and  the  grounds  upon  which  these  were 
contested  are  almost  innumerable.  They  finally  resulted, 
when  cleared  of  all  technicalities,  in  raising  the  question 
as  to  whether  a  federal  franchise  had  been  assessed  or 
not.  It  was  finally  admitted  that  the  assessment  would 
be  legal  if  it  did  not  include  a  federal  franchise,  and  it 
is  now  held  that  the  state  board  does  not  assess  that 
franchise.* 

In  1893,  after  an  extensive  investigation,  the  legisla¬ 
ture  ordered  a  reassessment  of  the  railroads  in  all  those 
cases  in  which  previous  assessments  had  been  declared 
illegal.  Credit  was  to  be  allowed  for  all  sums  previously 
paid  by  the  railroads  on  account  of  taxes.  The  reassess- 


Cf.  Part  I,  sec.  4,  note  2. 
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nients  ordered  were  made  by  the  state  board  of  equaliza¬ 
tion.  But  the  final  payment  of  all  these  taxes  was  not 
made  until  November  22,  1894.’  The  final  settlement 
of  all  the  remaining  cases  by  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  of  June,  1896,  above  referred  to, 
closes  the  history  of  the  extension  of  taxation  to  rail¬ 
roads  in  California.  Since  1888  all  but  some  small  por¬ 
tions  of  the  annual  taxes  on  railroads  have  been  paid  when 
due  on  the  assessment  made  by  the  state  board  of 
equalization.* 

Thus  after  seventeen  years  of  incessant  litigation  it 
has  finally  been  decided  that,  in  California,  a  state  board 
has  the  power  to  assess  “  the  -franchise  (when  granted  by 
the  state),  the  right  of  way,  the  road-bed,  the  rails  and 

'  Controller’s  report  1S95-96,  pp.  23-25. 

’  The  following  table  shows  the  assessment  by  the  state  board  of 
equalization,  from  the  date  of  its  establishment,  of  railroads  operated 
in  more  than  one  county,  (covering  the  franchise,  the  right  of  way, 
the  road-bed,  the  rails  and  the  rolling  stock. ) 


1881  . 134,829,668 

1882  .  27,602,313 

1883  .  40,017,000 

1884  .  50,746,500 

1885  .  49.035,750 

1886  .  48,051,100 

1887  .  47,677,453 

1888  .  43,242,652 

1889  .  40,488,652 

1890  .  40,198,652 

1891  .  41,414,000 

1892  .  41,956,000 

1893  .  42,478,640 

1894  .  42,730,640 

1895  .  43,018,640 

18^  . .  43.223,344 
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the  rolling  stock  of  railroads  operated  in  more  than  one 
county.”  * 


6.  Shifting  and  Incidence. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  tax  on  mortgages,  (see  Part 
I,  sec.  2)  we  find  little  direct  evidence  of  the  shifting  of 
the  property  tax.  There  are,  however,  some  general 
considerations  which  are  helpful  in  determining  the  in¬ 
cidence  in  some  cases.  The  following  considerations 
bear  upon  the  question  of  the  incidence  of  the  tax  on 
farming  lands. 

There  are,  roughly  speaking,  five  principal  kinds  of 
agricultural  industries  in  California.  The  first  of  these 
in  the  order  of  importance  is  the  production  of  wheat, 
the  second  dairying,  the  third  fruits  and  nuts,  the  fourth 
grapes  and  wines,  and  the  fifth  sheep  and  wool.* 

If  the  tax  upon  farm  lands  is  shifted  at  all,  it  must  be 
in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  these  commodities  than 
would  be  obtained  if  the  tax  were  not  levied.  The  mere 
possession  of  peculiar  advantages  in  production  will  not 
enable  the  California  farmer  to  shift  his  taxes.  In  the 
ab-sence  of  the  tax  the  farmer  would  still  exploit  these 
advantages  and  obtain  the  highest  possible  returns.  The 

'  In  the  above  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  taxation  of  rail¬ 
roads  many  minor  points  of  considerable  interest  have  been  omitted 
for  lack  of  space. 

’  In  1894  the  estimated  value  of  the  year’s  produce  was  :  wheat  $16,- 
128,381,  dairy  products  114,425,944,  (gold  and  silver  |i4,ooo,ooo),  fruits 
$11,025,000,  grapes  and  wines  $8,150,000,  sheep,  lambs  and  wool  $7,- 
588,850.  Bulletin  No.  ir,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  1896.  See  also  Bulletin  No.  14,  (Dairy  No.  5)  ibid, 
“  Dairying  in  California  ”  by  Professor  E.  J.  Wickson. 
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tax  can  have  been  shifted  only  when  we  observe  a  dis¬ 
tinct  limitation  or  restriction  of  the  possible  supply,  of 
such  a  character  as  to  raise  the  price.  Such  a  limita¬ 
tion  means  that  there  is  some  restraining  cause,  or 
causes,  which  deters  men  from  expanding  their  activities 
in  that  particular  direction  as  much  as  the  demand  would 
seem  to  warrant.  Taxation  may  stand  among  such  re¬ 
straining  cause.s.  The  only  one  of  the  five  agricultural 
industries  in  which  we  can  observe  any  such  limitations 
is  dairying.  Even  here  the  evidence  is  not  altogether 
convincing.  California  has  the  same  number  of  milch 
cows  per  1,000  inhabitants'  as  there  are  on  the  average 
per  1,000  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  but  a  some¬ 
what  larger  yield  of  milk.  This  slight  advantage  is  due 
presumably  to  the  climate.  That  there  is  some 
limitation  of  the  supply  as  compared  with  the  existing 
demand  is  shown  solely  by  the  fact  that  prices  range 
somewhat  higher  in  California  than  in  the  East  although 
the  costs  are  less  by  over  10^. 

Such  a  limitation  of  the  supply  can  affect  the  price  of  any 
commodity  and  make  it  possible  for  the  tax  to  be  shifted 
only  in  those  cases  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  total  sup¬ 
ply  comes  from  California  ;  so  large  a  part  that  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  California’s  share  in  the  total  supply  would  raise 
the  price.  Dairying  again  enjoys  this  advantage  almost 
alone  of  all  agricultural  industries.  It  would  seem  then 
that  at  present  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  part  at  least 
of  the  tax  on  dairy  farms  may  be  shifted  to  the  consumer. 

•  California,  263  per  1,000 ;  United  States  264.  Average  annual 
yield  of  milk  per  cow,  California,  350  gallons  ;  U.  S.  315  gallons. 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  the  general  tendency  of  all 
profits  in  kindred  industries  to  assume  the  same  level 
has,  as  yet,  operated  to  offset  this  advantage. 

In  the  case  of  the  wheat  industry  there  is  no  possibility 
that  the  tax  is  shifted.  As  Mr.  Horace  Davis  has  so 
clearly  shown,*  the  grain-raising  industry  in  California 
is  laboring  under  very  unfavorable  conditions.  Any  re¬ 
striction  of  California’s  wheat  output  could  have  but 
little  effect  on  prices. 

A  most  phenomenal  expansion  has  recently  taken  place 
in  California’s  fruit  industries.  This  is  due  mainly  to 
the  great  climatic  and  other  advantages  which  California 
possesses  for  this  industry.  But  the  general  conditions 
of  the  markets  for  California  fruit  are  not,  at  present, 
sufficiently  under  the  control  of  the  California  growers 
to  allow  of  any  shifting  of  taxation.  The  same  is  true 
of  wines,  and  of  sheep  and  wool.  Any  advantages  en¬ 
joyed  by  California  fruit-growers  are  due  to  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  natural  advantages,  and  these  do  not  afford  a 
basis  for  shifting.  With  the  ix)ssible  exception  of  dairy 
farms,  therefore,  it  is  not  probable  that  there  is  any 
shifting  of  the  taxes  on  farming  lands. 

In  the  matter  of  the  shifting  of  taxes  upon  city  real 
estate,  there  is  no  uniformity  whatever.  In  some  of  the 
more  rapidly  growing  towns,  taxes  are  invariably  shifted 
to  the  tenants.  In  others  and  especially  in  those  towns 
built  during  “  boom”  days  and  in  which  the  population 
is  now  declining,  taxes  are  never  shifted.  All  of  the 
conditions  noted  by  Professor  Seligman  in  his  “Shifting 

'“California  BreadstuflFs,  ”  ybwrwa/ q/"  Political  Economy,  1894. 
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and  Incidence  of  Taxation”  in  regard  to  the  operation 
of  the  tax  on  city  real  estate  are  abundantly  illustrated 
in  the  varied  histories  of  different  California  towns. 

The  assessment  of  personal  property  is  so  uncertain 
and  irregular  that  little  can  be  ascertained  concerning 
the  incidence  of  these  taxes.  Presumably  the  taxes  on 
house  furnishings,  on  farming  utensils  and  the  like  are 
not  shifted  at  all.  But  we  can,  unfortunately,  speak 
with  no  certainty  as  to  the  incidence  of  the  taxes  on 
money  and  solvent  credits,  on  machinery,  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise,  franchises,  and  the  many  other  forms 
of  personal  property. 
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Form  of  Assessment  Blank  for  Taxpayer's  Statement. 

Town  of . 

ASSESSMENT  LIST 
No . 

Book .  Page . 


Statement  of  Property  Belonging  to,  in  the  Possession  or  under  the 
control  of 


At  twelve  o’clock  Meridian,  on  the  First  Monday  of  March,  1896. 

Residence . *. . 

Township . 

Road  District . Military  Duty — Yes. — No. 

.  County 

State  of  California 

1896. 

Notice  to  Taxpayers 

This  List  must  be  Made  Out  and  Returned  to  the  Assessor  within 
Ten  Days  from  Service. 

All  Taxpayers  are  required  by  the  Constitution  to  annually  make 
and  deliver  to  the  Assessor  a  Statement,  under  oath,  setting  forth  spe¬ 
cifically  all  the  Real  and  Personal  Property  owned  by  such  person,  or 
in  his  possession,  or  under  his  control,  at  twelve  o’clock  meridian,  on 
the  first  Monday  in  March. 

Accordingly,  you  are  required  by  law  to  fill  up  this  assessment  blank 
(see  inside)  and  deliver  the  same  at  the  office  of  the  Assessor  within 
ten  days,  making  oath  thereto. 

Any  desired  information  relating  to  assessments  will  be  furnished 
upon  application  at  the  Assessor’s  office. 


Served . 

By . 

Assessor. 

By . 

■  ! 

Deputy  Assessor.  I 
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NOTICE  TO  TAXPAYERS. 

All  property  must  be  assessed  at  its  “  full  cash  value.”  The  terms 
“  value  ”  and  “  full  cash  value”  mean  the  amount  at  which  the  prop¬ 
erty  would  be  taken  if  taken  in  pa3’ment  of  a  just  debt  due  from  a 
solvent  debtor.  If  any  person,  after  demand  made  by  the  Assessor, 
neglects  or  refuses  to  give,  under  oath,  the  statement  herein  provided 
for,  or  to  comply  with  the  other  requirements  of  this  title,  the  Asses¬ 
sor  must  make  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  property  of  such  per¬ 
son  ;  and  the  value  so  fixed  bj’  the  Assessor  must  not  be  reduced  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

. Assessor. 


REAL  ESTATE  AND  IMPROVEMENTS— (ACREvS). 


Lands  must  be  assessed  in  separate  tracts,  not  exceeding  640  acres.  Describe  each 
tract  by  Township,  Range,  Section  or  Fractional  Section  ;  and,  when  not  so  sur¬ 
veyed,  by  metes  and  bounds,  or  other  de.scription  sufficient  to  identify  it. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Value  of 
Improve¬ 
ments. 

0 

.y 

Surface 

Quality 

Mt.  Diablo,  Base 

if 

u 

u 

1 

u 

Level,  Rolling, 
Broken, 
Hilly,  Rocky. 

eTe  cr*- 

****** 

< 

1 

3 

*3 

> 

*0 

Q 

3 

06 

Q 

1 

A 

Amount. 

Freight,Grai 
Pasture,  T  i  i 
ber  or  Rock 
VVet-Dry,Sem 
moist  or  Wat< 
Right. 

Section. 

Township 
N.  or  S. 

V  i 
bc^ 

gs 

“w 

< 

0 

6 

Z 

u 

if 

P. 

5 

. 

Buildings  an 
Fences. 

Orchard  and 
Vineyard. 

.  . 

* 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  IMPROVEMENTS— Continued. 


City  and  Town 
Lots. 

1 

Lot. 

1 

1  Value  : 
Block.  1  of  i 
I.and. 

1 

Value 
of  Im¬ 
prove¬ 
ments. 

Deduc¬ 

tions 

1  for 
[  Mort¬ 
gages. 

1 

1  To- 
1  tal  As- 
!  sessed 
Value. 

1  Road 
i  Dis¬ 
trict. 

School 

Dis¬ 

trict. 

1 

'  1 

.  '  .  .  . 

1 

... 

t 
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Railroads  wholly  in  the  County  (or  Town) 


Depots,  Station  Grounds,  Shops,  Bnildings  and  Gravel 
Beds,  in  County,  of  all  Railroads . 


Wagon  or  Turnpike  Toll  Roads — value  of,  in  County 
(or  Town) . 


Telegraph  Lines — miles  and  value  of,  in  County  (or 
Town )  . 

Telephone  Lines . 

Mining,  Manufacturing  or  Irrigation  Ditches — value  of, 
in  County  (or  Town )  ....  I . 


Bridges  or  Ferries  wholly  within  the  County  (or  Town)  | 


Bridges  or  Ferries  connecting  with  another  County —  j 
one-half . j 


PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 


No.  I  Value. 


Gold  Dust  or  Bullion  on  hand  or  on  deposit — where 
and  with  whom . ' 


State,  County,  City,  Municipal  or  other  taxable. 

bonds  of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  .  .  .  .  | 
Franchises  (describe  them  in  detail) . I 


Carried  forward  .  ,  . 
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No. 


Value. 


Brought  forward . |  | 


Watches . 

Jewelry  or  Plate . 

Furniture . 

Firearms .  . 

Musical  Instrumeuts . 

Sewing  Machines .  . 

Libraries— Law,  Medical  and  Miscellaneous  .  .  . 
Goods,  Wares  and  Merchandise,  and  of  what  gen¬ 
eral  kind  . 


Pianos . 

Consigned  Goods .  . 

Fi.xtures  of  Saloons,  Stores,  Offices,  and  other 

business  places . 

Farming  Utensils . 

Machinery . 

Wagons  and  other  vehicles . 

Harness,  Robes.  Saddles,  Blankets,  etc . 

Horses— Thoroughbred . 

Horses — Graded . 

Horses — American . 

Horses — Half-Breed . 

Casks  and  Tanks . 

Colts . 

Cows— Thoroughbred . 

Cows— American . 

Cows— Graded . 

Cows — Common . 

Calves . 

Stock  Cattle . 

Beef  Cattle . 

Goats— Cashmere,  Angora . 

Goats — Common . 

Sheep — Imported  or  Fine . 
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I  No.  I  Vai,ue. 


Brought  forward .  $ 

Sheep — Graded . 

Sheep — Common . 

Lambs . 

Poultry . 

Jacks  and  Jennets . 

Mules . 

Oxen . . 

Hogs . 

Quicksilver . 


Butter . Pounds 

Cheese . Pounds 

Beehives . 

Wheat . Tons 

Oats . Tons 

Barley . Tons 

Com . •  .  .  .  .  Tons 

Dogs . 

Hay . Tons 

Wool . Pounds 

Broom  Corn . Tons 

Honey . Pounds 

Coal . Tons 

Flax . 

Hops . Tons 

Wines . Gallons 

Brandies  and  other  Liquors . Gallons 

Lumber . 

Wood . Cords 


Electric  Light  Plants . 

Dynamos  and  Motors . 

Pipe — Iron . 

Pipe — Vitrified . 

Pipe— Gas  and  Water . 

Presses — Printing . 

Presses — Wine . 

Presses — Hay . 

Telephone  Boxes . 

Typewriters . 

Bicycles  or  Tricycles . 

Traction  Engines . 

Property  held  by  you  in  trust—  .  .  .  Separate  list 
Separate  Property  of  your  Wife —  .  .  Separate  list 
Property  of  Minor  Children —  ....  Separate  list 

Steamers,  Vessels,  Water  Craft . 

Any  other  Personal  Property  not  above  described 

Carried  forward . 
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No.  Value. 


Brought  forward .  |  i 

Railroad  Rolling  Stock  not  assessed  by  State  Board 

of  Equalization .  I 

Storeships  or  Hulks . |  | 

Total  Personal  Property . j  | 

Money  on  hand  or  Special  Deposit — where  and  ! 

with  whom . ] 

Unsecured  credits  and  solvent  debts,  due  I 

from  others,  including  deposits  in  any  i 

bank,  or  with  any  banking  firm  or  as-  |  , 

sociation . $  ...  .  | 

Unsecured  debts,  due  to  bona  fide  resi-  1 

dents  of  this  State,  deducted  from  j 

above . $  ...  .  \ 

Balance  Assessable .  | 

Does  any  person  in  this  or  any  other  County  in  this  State  hold  your 
open  note  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  unsecured  by  mortgage  ? 
If  so  give  Name  and  Amount. 
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STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  ]  Claim  your  proper  Deductions  for 
y  ss.  Mortgages,  and  examine  your 
County  of  .  .  .  j  List  before  Signing. 

I, . do  swear  that  I  am  a 

resident  of  the  Town  of . ,  County  of . ;  that  the 

foregoing  list  contains  a  full  and  correct  statement  of  all  property  sub¬ 
ject  to  taxation,  which  I,  or  any  firm  of  which  I  am  a  member,  or  any 
corporation,  association  or  company  of  which  I  am  President,  Cashier, 
Secretary  or  Managing  Agent,  owned,  claimed,  possessed  or  controlled, 
at  12  o’clock  M.,  on  the  first  Monday  in  March  last,  and  which  is  not 
already  assessed  this  year  ;  and  that  I  have  not  in  anj-  manner  what¬ 
soever  transferred  or  disposed  of  any  property*  or  placed  any  property 
out  of  said  county  or  my  possession,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any 
assessment  on  the  same,  or  of  making  this  statement ;  and  that  the 
debts  therein  stated  as  owing  by  me  are  owing  to  bona  fide  residents 
of  this  State,  or  to  firms  or  corporations  doing  business  in  this  State. 

Subscribed  and  Sworn  to  before  me,  this  ) 


.  .  .  .day  of . 189.  .  j  (Name  of  Taxpayer. ) 

. Assessor. 

By . Deputy  Assessor. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

1: 

The  Valuation  of  all  Real  and  Personal  Property,  and  the  Rate  of 

1 

Taxatioi 

*  on  each  One  Hundred  Dollars,  from  the  Organiza- 

[| 

lion  of  the  State  Government  to  the  Year  1896,  inclusive. 

■■ 

1 

>  [Columns  expressing  money  are  in  thousands  of  dollars  :  ooo  omitted.] 

E 

! 

t 

Year.  i 

Total  Assessed 
Value  of  Property 

V’alue  of  Personal 

Percentage 
of  Personal 

State  Rate 
of 

in  California. 

Property. 

Taxation. 

I 

! 

1850 .  .  .  . ' 

$57,670 

#13.968  1 

24.22 

.50 

1851 .... 

49  23« 

20.935 

42  52 

.65 

1852 .... 

64.579 

24.213 

37-49 

.65 

1853  .  .  •  •  , 

95  335 

33.674 

3532 

.60 

1854 .  .  .  .  1 

I  11,191 

103.887 

39.040 

35-11 

.60 

j 

1855.  .  .  . 

34.85S 

33-56 

.60 

1 

1856.  .  .  . 

1 15.007 

40,942 

35-60 

.70 

1 

1857 .... 

126,059 

59,149 

46-92 

.70 

1 

1858.  .  .  . 

125.9.55 

54.185 

43.01 

.60 

1 

1859.  .  .  . 

131,060 

56,580 

43-17 

.60 

1S60 .... 

148.193 

68.369 

46.06 

.60 

1 

i86i  .... 

147.81 1 

73.350 

49-62 

.60 

i 

1862  .... 

160,369 

•  74.014 

46-15 

.77 

i| 

1863.  .  .  . 

174,104 

80,496 

46.23 

.92 

1864  .... 

179.164 

78.117 

43-60 

1.25 

1 

1 

1865.  ..  . 

183.5.34 

79.782 

43-47 

I.I5 

1866  .... 

200,368 

92,490 

46,15 

1-13 

1867  .... 

212,205 

100,105 

47.17 

1-13 

1868  .... 

237.483 

105,112 

44.26 

I.OO 

1869  .... 

260,563 

104.723 

40.19 

-97 

1 

1870  .  . 

277,538 

108,001 

38.90 

.865 

' 

1871  .... 

267,868 

86,174 

32.17 

.865 

1872  .... 

637.232 

219,942 

30.40 

.50 

1873.  .  .  • 

528,747 

118,425 

22.20 

.50 

1874  .... 

611,495 

210,779 

34.46 

.649 

1875  .... 

618,083 

199.243 

.32.07 

.605 

1876  .... 

595.075 

140.431 

25  27 

.735 

1877  .... 

586,953 

128,780 

21.77 

-63 

1878  .  .  . 

584.578 

118.304 

20.23 

-.35 

1879  .... 

549  220 

112.325 

20.45 

.625 

'[ 

i8to  .... 

6^,  399 

174,514 

26.18 

.64 

i 

j 

1881  .... 

659.8.35 

160,058 

24.24 

.655 

1 

1882  .... 

608,642 

134,048 

22.02 

•596 

1 

1883.  .  .  . 

765.729 

167.338 

21.85 

.497 

j 

1884  .... 

82 1 ,078 

166.394 

20.26 

;  .452 

{ 

188s.  .  .  . 

8.S9.512 

172,760 

27.90 

'  .544 

1886.  .  .  . 

816.446 

151,9.37 

18.60 

.56 

1887  .... 

956.740 

165.663 

17-31 

.608 

1888  .... 

1  1.107,952 

173.273 

15.63 

i  -.304 

I 

1889  .... 

1  1.111.5.50 

170,661 

15-35 

!  .722 

1890  .... 

j  1,101,137 

169,489 

15- .^9 

i 

1891  .... 

1  1,239,647 

189.599 

15-29 

I  .446 

1892  .... 

j  1,275,816 

187,008 

14.66 

.434 

1893  .... 

j  1,216,700 

17.3.8.C3 

14-.S9 

.576 

1894  .... 

1.205,918 

163.581 

1.3.56 

.493 

1895  .... 

1,133,282 

157,726 

13-92 

.685 

18^  .... 

1  1,266.593 

187,976 

14.84 

!  .429 

From  the  Report  of  the  State  Controller,  1895-96. 

APPENDIX  C. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  TO  REAL 
ESTATE. 


[Columns  expressing  money  are  in  thousands  of  dollars  ;  ooo  omiilcd.\ 


1 

1 

Year.  | 

Personal  Property,  1 
Less  Money  ancf  1 
Solvent  Credits.  ' 

i 

'  1 

Real  Estate  and  I 
Improvements, 
Le.ss  Railroads.  [ 

Per  cent, 
of 

Personal 

Property. 

1S80 . 

28,943 

$460,694  j 

21.8 

1881 . 

I34,<xxi 

464,082  . 

22.4 

1882 . 

112,856 

446,319  ! 

20.2 

1883 . 

142,925  i 

555.571 

20.4 

1884 . 

140,175 

603,884 

18.8 

1885 . 

148,127 

639,275 

18.8 

1886 . 

129,258 

616,458 

17.3 

1887 . 

139.138 

i  743.979 

15-6 

1888 . 

I  144.167 

1  892,033 

13-9 

1889 . 

1  143.415 

i  903.544 

13-7 

1890 . 

143.733 

890,614 

13-9 

1891 . 

1  163,860 

1,010,708 

13-9 

1892 . 

1  161.023 

1,046,976 

13-3 

1893 . 

1  142,952 

1  999.329 

12.4 

1894 . 

140,481 

1  999.142 

12.3 

1895 . 

135.519 

1  964,600 

12.6 

1896 . 

1  131.729 

1  972,205 

12.0 

i 

! 
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APPENDIX  D. 


ASSESSMENT  OF  IMPROVEMENTS  ON  REAL  ESTATE  COM¬ 
PARED  WITH  THE  COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  IN  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  1880  TO  1896,  INCLUSIVE. 

[Columns  expressing  money  are  in  thousands  of  dollars ;  000  omitted.] 


Year. 

Assessors’ 
Valuation  of 
Improve¬ 
ments  on 
Real  Kstate. 

Assessment 
of  Improve¬ 
ments  after 
Kqualiza- 
tion  by  State 
Board. 

Per  cent.  1 

of  In-  .Annual  In- 
crease(  + )  crease  ( -f  ) 
or  De-  or  Decrease 
crease  |(—  )in As,ses- 
(— )  by  1  .sor’s 

State  '  Valuation. 
Board. 

Annual  In¬ 
crease  (  T  ) 
or  Decrease 
(  — )  in  Final 
Valuation. 

Cost  of  New 
Constrnc- 
tion  each 
year.*  (Cal¬ 
endar  year,) 

1880 

142,916 

$42,916 

1 

$1,754 

1881 

42,267 

45.648 

-1-8  \  -$  648 

+12,732 

3,790 

1882 

43.122 

43.122 

854 

—  2,526 

3,896 

1883 

46,447 

53.414 

4-15  ;  -t-  3.324 

+  10,291 

5,261 

1884 

47.755 

52,451 

-fio  j  1,308 

-  963 

6,2C2 

i88s 

53.062 

59,395 

+  «2l  1  -f  5,307 

+  6,944 

7,043 

1886 

55.033 

55.033 

.  .  .  .  i  +  1,971 

—  4,361 

6,401 

1887 

60,675 

60,675 

.  .  .  .  j  -f  5,641 

5,641 

6,605 

1888 

64,221 

64,221 

.  .  .  .  i  +  3,545 

+  3,545 

6,244 

1889 

68,508 

65.513 

—  5  :  +  4,287 

-T-  1,291 

7,500 

1890 

70.3  >7 

70,317 

. +  1,808 

+  4,804 

7.095 

1891 

77,266 

100,446 

+30  -1  6,948 

4  30,128 

6,946 

1892 

79.448 

94,338 

-r2o  ;  4-  2,182 

—  6,107 

5.856 

189.1 

82,584 

82,584 

.  .  .  .  +  3.136 

-11,753 

5,962 

1894 

83.878 

96,460 

4-15  i  +  1,294 

+  13,875 

4.529 

189, S 

86,082 

86,082 

....  1  -4-  2,204 

-10,377 

5.199 

1896 

88,506 

106,108 

-1-20  1  -f  2,423 

+20,025 

(6,223) 

Totals,  . 

.  •  .1  +45.590 

+63,192 

83,289  t 

*  California  Architect  and  Building  Neivs,  Jan.,  1897. 
t  New  construction  for  1896  not  included,  because  not  assessable 
until  March,  1897. 
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